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THE DEPENDENCE OF THE CHURCH UPON THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. 


By F. W. Conran, D. D., Chambersburg, Pa. 


AN angel wakes the prophet of God out of sleep, and 
asks him: “‘What seest thon ?”’ He replies: “I have looked, 
and behold a candlestick, all of gold, with a bowl upon the 
top of it, and seven lamps thereon, and seven pipes to the 
seven lamps, which are on the top thereof, and two olive 
trees by it, one upon the right side of the bowl, and the 
other upon the left side thereof, and two olive branches, 
which through the two golden pipes empty the golden oil out 
of themselves.” The prophet, not understanding the import 
of this vision, asks the angel : “What are these?”” To which 
he replies: “This is the word of the Lord unto Zerubbabel, 
saying : Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord,” Zech. 4: 1—6. In the literal vision, it becomes 
at once apparent that every thing depended upon the olive 
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trees, which supplied the candlestick with the golden oil, and 
without which it would have been useless, as it could not 
have attained its ultimate end by giving light. According 
to the interpretation of the angel, the vision was designed to 
teach Zerubbabel, that in the work of rebuilding the temple, 
involving the restoration of the worship of God, and the ad- 
vancement of the spiritual interests of his Church, he must 
place his dependence, not on the might of his own strong 
arm, nor on the power of his skillful associates, but on the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. Without his special influence, the 
Jews would not have humbled themselves in Babylon, nor 
prayed with one accord for deliverance from captivity, nor 
believed God’s promises concerning their return to Palestine, 
nor followed their leaders back to Jerusalem, nor offered 
their substance, nor used the proper means, nor put forth the 
necessary efforts, nor devoted their time to the accomplish- 
ment of the great work, entrusted to them. 

If Zerubbabel and his associates were, consequently, de- 
pendent on the Holy Spirit for success in rebuilding the nat- 
ural temple, much more are we dependent on the influences 
of the same Spirit for our success, in building the supernat- 
ural temple of God. In other words, the vision presented to 
the prophet, and interpreted by the angel, teaches: “ The 
dependence of the Church on the Holy Ghost ;” to a candid 
consideration of which we invite the attention of the reader. 


I. The Church is dependent upon the Holy Spirit for her 
existence. 

Self-existence can be predicated of none but God, Self- 
origination is, therefore, an absurdity, and an impossibil- 
ity. The Church, as a supernatural creation, cannot, con- 
sequently, be self-formed, but must have an author, upon 
whom she is dependent for her existence, and that author is 
the Holy Spirit. 

He who forms the ideal of a temple, lays its foundation, 
prepares the materials, determines their respective positions, 
and unites them into one complete architectural whole, may 
truly be said to be the author of such an edifice, and upon 
him it is consequently dependent for its existence. And as 
the Holy Spirit has accomplished all these ends for the 
Church of Christ, as the mystical temple of redemption, he 
must be acknowledged to be her author, and she cannot but 
be regarded as dependent upon him for her very existence. 
To the existence of the Church, as a spiritual temple, the 
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origination of a true ideal, according to which its different 
parts are to be constructed, becomes indispensably necessary. 
And this ideal the Holy Spirit has formed of the Charch, 
for he says, through Paul, to the Corinthians: “Ye are the 
temple of God,” aud to all saints, through Peter: “Ye also 
fs lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy priest- 
hood, to offer up-spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.” There might, therefore, have been an Al- 
wighty Father to create man, a Divine Saviour to redeem 
him and his fallen posterity, but without the Holy Spiric, to 
originate the ideal of the work of their new creation, and 
thair moral union in a supernatural organism, there could 
have been no Church. To the existence of the Charch, as a 
spiritual temple, an adequate foundation is indispensably ne- 
cessary. Jesus Christ is that foundation, for Paul expressly 
declares, that ‘Other foundation can no man lay, than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ But if even he conld have be- 
come such, independent of the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
nevertheless, without his agency, no spiritual superstructure 
constituting a Church, could have been built upon it. Bat 
the Holy Spirit prepared Christ to become the foundation of 
the Church. He fashioned the Saviour’s body, descended 
upon him without measure, filled him with wisdom, directed 
him through life, empowered him to perform miracles, sus- 
tained him in sacrificing himself upon the cross, raised him 
from the dead, justified him on earth, and bore witness of 
him from heaven. According to his divine nature, he was 
independent of, but according to his haman nature, he was 
dependent upon, the Holy Spirit, and hence it is not extrav- 
agant to affirm, that without the agency of the Spirit there 
could have been no incarnation, no atonement, and, of course, 
no Charceh. 

To the existence of the Church, as a spiritual temple, the 
proper preparation of the materials which are to constitute it, 
becomes indispensably necessary. ‘These materials are homan 
stones, found originally in an inorganic form, in the quarries 
of human depravity, where they have been hardened, and 
broken into all manner of unsightly forms, under the dis- 
turbed forces of nature. As such, they are unfit for moral 
purposes, and with them, in their deformed condition, no 
spiritual temple could be formed. And yet, out of these 
very stones, the Church is to be built. But before this be- 
comes possible, they must be changed in their essential char- 
acter. And this the Holy Spirit does. He breaks them off 
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from the parent rock, removes them from their old strata, 
transforms them by the processes of his new-creating power, 
squares them with the hammer, polishes them with the chisel 
of the word, and thus fits them as lively stones for their re- 
spective places in a spiritual temple, even in the Charch of 
Jesus Christ. ° 

To the existence of the Church, as a spiritual temple, the 
placing of the materials thus prepared, into their proper 
places, becomes indispensably necessary. The dead stones 
may have been quickened, and become “lively stones,” but 
unless they are removed from their native beds, and placed 
in the positions for which they have been fashioned, and. to 
which they are severally adapted, they cannot constitute a 
spiritual temple. And this the Holy Spirit does with every 
individual member, as a moral stone. He not only fashions 
each one for a place in the Church, but he adapts him for a 
particular place in it, and so leads him, that he will be in- 
clined to oceupy and fill it. 

And to the existence of the Church, as a spiritual temple, 
the union of the material, thus prepared, becomes likewise 
indispensable. All the parts of a temple may be in exist- 
ence, and put into their respective positions, and yet without 
the cementing bond, uniting them permanently together, they 
cannot constitute a real, solid, and enduring structure. And 
the same thing is verified in moral building. It is not enough 
that the dead be quickened and brought together, by exter- 
nal and mechanical forces, to constitute a trae Church, they 
must be united by a real and spiritual bond. And this is 
accomplished by the Holy Ghost. “There is one body and 
one Spirit,” so, too, is there one tempte and one Spirit. By 
the indwelling of that Spirit, not only each member, but 
each congregation, and the Church as a whole, becomes the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, and all the parts thereof are 
bound together in the unity of the Spirit.” 

Is the Church of God, then, presented to us in the Serip- 
tures under the figure of a spiritual temple? The Holy 
Ghost originated the ideal, laid the foundation, prepared the 
material, placed the parts in their positions, and united them 
in one grand and consolidated structure. Is the Church ex- 
hibited to us under the figure of the mystical body of Christ ? 
The Holy Ghost is likewise the author of that conception. 
Ile formed all its members, determined their positions, uni- 
ted them by his power, and pervades them by his presence. 
Is the Church set forth under the similitude of a vine? The 
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Holy Ghost is the author of that spiritual creation. He 
quickens every branch, engrafts it upon the vine, unites it 
with all the rest, nourishes and renders it fruitful. And is 
the Church made manifest in the form of a candlestick, in 
the vision beheld by the prophet? The Holy Spirit is fitly 
represented by the olive trees producing the golden oil, borne 
by the two branches to the golden bowl, and carried by the 
golden pipes to the golden candlesticks, thus giving light 
unto the world. 

If the Church be dependent upon the operations of the 
Holy Ghost, for her true existence, then it follows, that all 
religious organizations and establishments, formed by the 
might of human reason, and the power of human agencies 
and instrumentalities, cannot possibly be Churches in reality, 
and hence do not deserve to be designated by that blessed 
name. 

Mohammed formed a religious organization. He had a 
profound knowledge of human nature, a keen foresight, en- 
abling him to forecast future results, and taking advantage 
of the divided state of Judaism and Christianity, he first in- 
veigled some of his own relatives in his plans, and then 
boldly asserting his pretension, he made proselytes by the 
might of his eloquence and the power of his sword. But 
destitute of the influence of the Spirit of God, what is it? 
Its Mecca is a temple of Idolatry, its worshippers devotees 
of superstition, its founder a false prophet, and its end a 
mighty overthrow. 

Rome has founded an ecclesiastical body, by human inven- 
tion, rational ingenuity, the charm of ceremonies, the glare 
. of external pomp, the wand of superstition, the might of 
persecation, and the power of the pope. But, abandoned 
by the Spirit of God, what is it? The mighty “man of sin,’’ 
the fruitful “mother of abominations,”’ the vile “harlot of 
Babylon,” destined to be overthrown and destroyed, with all 
her licentious offspring. ’ 

Kings have formed Church establishments, thus allying 
the Church with the State, by the authority of man, the 
might of civil law, and the power of carnal weapons. But, 
unorganized by the Spirit of God, what have they done? 
Corrupted the Word of God, perverted the truth, made 
church members by human enactments, robbed the people of 
religious liberty, and bound Christianity to the throne of 
despotism. 

Fanatics have organized religious associations, by extraor- 
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dinary pretensions, misguided zeal, the might of phrenzy, 
and the power of enthusiasm ; but, destitute of the Spirit of 
God, what are they? Miserable abortions! Withering 
gourds! Ephemeral mushrooms! Unsightly masses of 
wood, hay, stubble, and mud, thrown together in wild confu- 
sion, and without order, harmony, or beauty ! 

And philosophers have endeavored to establish moral so- 
cieties, by the insight of human wisdom, by the achievements 
of the natural reason, by the discoveries of science, and the 
revelations of philosophy, falsely so called. But discarding 
the guiding influence of the Holy Spirit, what have they 
reared? Refugees of lies, spider-web hiding places, towers 
of Babel, confounding confusion itself. And what have all 
these adventurers in Church building proved themselves to 
be? Blind leaders of the blind, ignes fatui, misleading the 
unwary, trees without fruit, clouds without rain, wells with- 
out water, wandering stars, to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness forever. 


Il. The Church is Dependent upon the Holy Spirit for her 
Perpetuity. 

Self-perpetuation can only be predicated of Him, who also 
hath imwortality. All beings, objects, and institutions, are 
consequently dependent for their pertuity and development, 
upon the same power that called them into existence. He 
who made all things by the breath of his mouth, can alone 
uphold them by the word of his power. The Church, there- 
fore, cannot preserve herself, but, deriving her beginning 
from the Holy Spirit, she is likewise dependent upon him 
for her ongoing. 

Creation, in its perfection, was impregnated with life. 
The fall marred it with sin, and introduced death. Earth has 
thus become the amphitheatre in which Life and Death meet 
in conflict. Life straggles for perpetuity—-Death strives to 
wound Life and bring it to an end. And from this conflict, 
raging in the sphere of natural life, the Church, though be- 
longing to the sphere of spiritual life, is not exempt. As 
every vegetable and animal is assailed by the law and agents 
of death, so, too, is the Church assailed, by numerous and 
implacable foes, plotting her ruin, and marshalled in battle 
array for her entire destruction. And her perpetuity has 
thus been endangered, not only by assau'ts from without, but 
by corruption, perversion, defections, and treachery from 
within. And so terrible have these external onslaughts, at 
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times, been, and so wide-spread this internal infidelity, that 
her very existence has often been threatened. And but for 
the fact, that when the enemy came in like a flood, the Spirit 
of God always erected a standard against him, her perpetuity 
could not have been maintained. This has been verified in 
her entire history. When exposed to the corrupting influ- 
ence of the unholy marriages of the sons of God with the 
daughters of men, in the patriarchal age, she was preserved 
by the Holy Spirit, in the person of Noah, a preacher of 
righteousness, and his family. When endangered in the 
wilderness by the defection of Aaron, and the worship of 
the Golden Calf, she was again preserved by the Holy Spirit 
through the fidelity of the tribe of Levi, and the incorrupta- 
bility of Joshua and Caleb. When threatened with wide- 
spread apostacy, in the days of Isaiah, the whole nation 
seeming to have gone after false gods, and the prophet in 
despair asking: “Who hath believed our report, and to 
whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” Even 
then the Church was perpetuated by the Spirit of God, and 
seven thousand men were found in her fold who had never 
bowed the knee to Baal. When overrun by dead formalism, 
by punctilious self-righteous performances, and by attributing 
saving efficacy to the mere types and shadows of Judaism, 
in the time of Jesus Christ, her existence was still preserved 
by the Spirit of God, through the spirituality and devotion of 
the Simeons and Zacharias, the Blizabeths, Marys, and An- 
nas of Judea. And what has thus been verified in the his- 
tory of the Church, from the days of Noah to those of Jesus 
Christ, is likewise illustrated in her history from the times of 
the apostles until now. The Church has been attacked and 
her perpetuity jeopardied by Heathenism, Catholicism, Ra- 
tionalism, Atheism, and their various modifications, together 
with various other forms of error, bat she has still been pre- 
served by the Spirit of God, proving that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against her. 


Ill. The Church is Dependent upon the Holy Spirit for 
her Extension. 

The Church may derive her existence from, and be per- 
petuated by, the Spirit, but without extension, she can 
neither meet her obligations, nor attain her ultimate end. 
The fall involved the world in moral corruption and ruin. 
Redemption is designed to recover it to holiness and save it 
from destruction, and the Church is the institution, to whom 
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this stupendous work is entrusted. She is the bearer of the 
transforming powers of redemption, and is under obligation to 
bring them into contact with the mind and heart of the world. 
As leaven, she must purify the whole lamp of humanity; as 
salt, she must preserve all the world from moral putrefaction ; 
as a light she must enlighten all that sit in darkness and in the 
valley and shadow of death; as the mustard seed, she must 
put forth her trunk, spread her branches over all lands, and 
multiply the leaves which are to be for the healing of the 
nations; and as “the little stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands,” she is destined to fill the whole world with 
her presence, her trophies, and her glories. 

But the Church can neither answer to these scriptural 
representations of her character, nor accomplish her heaven 
appointed mission, without extending herself over all the 
earth. To do this, she must not place her dependence on 
the might of mass sacrifices, nor of priestly absolutions, nor 
on the grace, flowing only through the channel of apostolic 
succession, nor on the impressiveness of picture representa- 
tions, nor on the saving efficacy of forms and ceremonies, 
nor on the opus operatum of the sacraments, nor on the 
charm of splendid vestments, nor on the power of fine arts, 
nor on bodily exercises, nor on measures of human inven- 
tion, but upon the might and power of the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven, and exerted upon the world, through his 
own agencies and instrumentalities. 

To the extension of the Church, an adequate number of 
properly qualified ministers, is indispensable. But the 
Church is dependent upon the Holy Spirit, both for the 
number and qualifications of her ministry. They must be 
regenerated as individuals, called to the office of the minis- 
try, and spiritually qualified to preach the word, by the Holy 
Spirit. They must be directed to appropriate fields of labor, 
have great and effectual doors of usefulness opened unto 
them, and the word preached made to run and be glorified, 
by the same Spirit. Without his preparing and inclining in- 
fluence they would like fools rash into an office ‘‘where an- 
gels fear to tread,” and, laboring without the increase from 
the Spirit, be ‘as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

To the extension of the Church, the diligent and scriptural 
use of the means of grace, is indispensable. These are, gen- 
erically considered, the preaching of the gospel, and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments—Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. But the holy men of old could only record the 
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word as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; the ministry 
can only be successful when they preach it “in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit.” Baptism is administered, not only 
in the name of the Father and the Son, but also in the name 
of the Holy Ghost ; and the benefits, derived from the worthy 
celebration of the Holy Supper, are imparted to the believer 
through. the Holy Ghost. For the saving efficacy of the 
preached word, in enlightening the understanding, convicting 
the conscience, regenerating the heart, establishing in right- 
eousness, shielding from error, and advancing in holiness, as 
well as for the signing, sealing, and grace-imparting efficacy 
of the sacraments, the Church is dependent upon the Holy 
Spirit. Without his influence the word, though preached 
with the logic of Paul, the pathos of John, and the eloqueuce 
of Apollos, would return to each one void. Without his re- 
newing power, Simon Magus may receive the washing of 
regeneration in Baptism, and yet remain in the gall of bit- 
terness and in the bonds of iniquity. And without his grace- 
bearing presence, Judas, an apostle even, might eat and 
drink unworthily at the Lord’s Table, and remain a devil 
still. 

To the extension of the Church, an intelligent, pious and 
efficient lay membership is likewise indispensable. The mia- 
istry may preach, the sacraments may be administered, and 
yet, if the grace of God thus offered, be received in vain by 
the membership, the Church cannot be extended. And, but 
for the influence of the Holy Spirit, no one would ever have 
done anything else in the Church, but disobey the vord, ig- 
nore his baptism, and commune unto condemnation. for 
all the acceptable prayers offered, for all the self-denials en- 
dured, for all the benevolence exhibited, for all the liberality 
exercised, for all the Christian graces cultivated, for all the 
spiritual knowledge attained, for all the conversations, sea- 
soned with the salt of grace, had, and for all the efforts made 
by any and all the members of the household of faith, to 
convert sinners from the error of their ways, and thus to 
glorify God, and extend the Church, she is dependent upon 
the Holy Spirit. 

To the extension of the Church the simultaneous conver- 
sion of multitudes will become indispensable. She way, and 
will be, extended by the processes of Christian nurture, ap- - 
plied to youth in the family, in the school, and in the Church. 
She may, and will, be extended by the ordinary use of the 
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means of grace in the house of God. But she may, and 
will, also be extended, as she has been in the past, by the 
increase and more efficient application of the means of grace, 
made eflicacious by the special influence of the Holy Spirit. 
Yes! for days when trees,'like forests of righteousness, shall 
spring up all over the earth, under the right hand planting 
of the Lord; for reaping times, when great fields, white 
unto the harvest, shall be gathered in; for seasons of re- 
Sreshing from the presence of the Lord, in which the solitary 
places shall be made glad, and the deserts blossom as the 
rose ; for revivals of religion, so deep in their influence and 
8o extensive in their operation, that nations shall be born in 
a day; for the multiplication of Pentecosts, until they shall 
be enjoyed in every land, among all nations, in every town 
and neighborhood, and by every congregation of Christians 
on earth; for the glorious era which shall be ushered in, 
when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters do the deep; when none shall be left to say to his 
brother: “Know thou the Lord?” but when all shall know 
him from the least unto the greatest; yea, when the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdom of the Lord, 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign over them, forever and 
ever, the Chureh is dependent upon the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost. 


IV. The Church is Dependent on the Holy Spirit for her 
Triumph. 

The Church militant is destined to become the Church 
triumphant. As militant, she must wage a spiritual warfare, 
both offensive and defensive, against all the organized forces 
of error, and not only overthrow, but utterly exterminate 
them. This ts involved in her perpetuity and extension. 
She is preserved, that she may be extended over all the earth, 
and in being extended, she must necessarily come in conflict 
with every false system of religion, ever originated by the 
might, and propagated by the power, of man. 

To some of these religious organizations, devised by hu- 
man wisdom, we have already adverted. The same agencies 
and instrumentalities exerted in bringing them into existence 
have been put forth to perpetuate and extend them, and as 

-like causes produce similar effects, they have developed their 
respective kinds. Mohammedanism perpetuated Mohamme- 
danism, Romanism extended Romanism, State-establishments 
propagated State-establishments, Fanaticism begat Fanati- 
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cism, and Rationalism brought forth Rationalism. Nor could 
this be otherwise. “Do men gather figs from thistles? or 
grapes from thorns? Neither can a clean thing come from an 
unclean.” The Church of the Spirit of God, has not only 
defended herself against these and all other religious organ- 
izations and heretical sects, but she has attacked them, gain- 
ed victories over them, wrested whole cities and countries, 
kingdoms and empires from their grasp, and extended her- 
self over much of the territory cursed by their errors. 

None of them can be perpetuated and extended, but ali 
are doomed to be circumscribed in their influence and finally 
come to an end; for it is declared by him who was the Truth 
itself, that: ‘Every plant which my heavenly Father hath 
not planted shall be rooted up.’ And the contemplation of 
the great conflicts of the Church in the past, with their re- 
sults, foreshadows her final triumph in the future. Moham- 
medanism is waning; the Crescent is paling before the 
Cross; the Koran is giving place to the Bible; Mecca is de- 
serted for Calvary, and the day seems to be dawning, when 
the millions, still deluded by the False Prophet, shall aban- 
don him and follow the True Prophet, like unto Moses, in 
whom the Gentlies shall trust. 

Romanism has been shaken to its very foundations, and is 
tottering to its fall. The spirit of religious freedom, anpin- 
ioned, has taken its flight into all the world; the Truth, 
crushed to earth by the ponderous weight of the canons of 
Councils, is rising again; the Word of God, bound for cen- 
turies, has been unbound, and its pages opened to the inspec- 
tion of mankind; the infallibility of the Church is questioned ; 
the supreme authority of the Pope is denied, and the signs 
of the times indicate the certain, if not the speedy, over- 
throw of Antichrist. 

The State Church establishments have not escaped amid 
the civil and religious convulsions of Europe. Their weak- 
ness has become manifest, their corrupting influence exposed, 
the authority of the civil over the ecclesiastical power repu- 
diated, and the right of the Church to be separate from, and 
independent of, the State, maintained and exercised, and the 
time may not be far distant when the Church shall be di- 
vorced from her unnatural alliance with the State, and be 
united in virgin purity to her affianced husband and Lord. 

Fanaticism has also been smitten. The dreams of human 
fancy, and the reveries of disordered brains, are losing their 
hold on those who were deluded by them, and just as the 
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light of Scripture is made to shine upon its bald pretensions, 
will it dry up like a wintry spring, or fade away like a de- 
parting meteor. ' 

And Rationalism, too, falsely called philosophy, has been 
successfully assailed with its own weapons, beaten in its own 
strongholds, is now exposed to a general rout, and must ere 
long be utterly overthrown, as a system of religious thought 
and principles. 

And so must this conflict be continued, until all these 
forms of organized error shall be utterly annihilated. Nor 
can the Church of the Spirit of God then retire from the 
field and repose upon her laurels. Her victory over these 
forms of error must stimulate her to attack others, and only 
when she shall have assailed and overthrown all the forms of 
error now in the world, and which may yet arise in its intel- 
lectual and moral! history, can she be declared more than a 
conqueror, and hailed on earth and welcomed in heaven, as 
the Church triumphant. And for all that pertains to this 
warfare—for her leaders, her armor, and her weapons; for 
her campaigns, her supplies and her reinforcements ; for her 
victories, trophies and honors, she has been, is now, and will 
continue to be, dependent upon the Holy Spirit. 

In conclusion, we remark, that we cannot occupy the space 
necessary to propound, or answer a number of questions 
arising from our subject, and extensively discussed in the the- 
ological world; such as, whether the influences of the Spirit 
operate directly or indirectly ; whether they be a common gift 
offered to all, or a special favor, granted only to the few; 
whether they are resistible, or irresistible; whether they 
act arbitrarily, or rationally according to the established 
laws of mind; whether they attain their end, only through 
the use of appropriate means, or sometimes secure it, inde- 
pendently of all instrumentalities; whether they affect the 
mind alone, or the truth alone, or both the mind and the 
truth; and whether they constitute the ground of our moral 
obligation, or simply increase it. We must be content, by 
simply insisting upon the reception of the truth, that the 
Church is dependent upon the Holy Spirit for her existence, 
perpetuity, extension, and triumph; and that while this de- 
pendence is absolute and universal, it leaves man perfectly 
free, and morally responsible for all his actions. 

“Without me,” says Christ to the Church, “ye can do 
nothing; but through my Spirit, ye can do all things, and lo I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” The 
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weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
the Spirit to the pulling down of the strongholds, and the 
casting down of imaginings, and of every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
every thought into the obedience of Christ. I will pour out 
my Spirit upon all flesh. Put on, therefore, the whole 
armor of God. Above all take the sword of the Spirit. 
Fight the good fight of faith. Lead captivity captive, and 
in thy triumph lay hold on eternal life. 

And what is true of the Church as a whole, is true of all 
the parts embraced within her fold. Each member in a con- 


‘gregation, each congregation in a denomination, and each 


enomination in Christendom, is dependent upon the Holy 
Spirit for existence, sustentation, progress, and victory. 

Let the Church, then, as thus constituted, realize anew her 
dependence upon the Holy Ghost. Let her not only acknow- 
ledge it in theory, but manifest it in her practice. Let her 
not only know, but confess, that in searching the Scriptures, 
meditating on divine truth, praying in the closet, interceding 
at the family altar, supplicating socially at the throne of 
grace, visiting the sanctuary, hearing the preached word, and 
communing at the table of the Lord, she is dependent, not 
only for preparedness of heart to engage in all these exerci- 
ses, but also for all the beneficial results, derivable therefrom, 
to the Holy Ghost. 

Let her renounce all other dependencies. The might of 
kings, the power of the State, the pomp of show, the magic 
of ceremonialism, and all the ingenions inventions of men, 
and throw herself on the arm of the Holy Spirit alone, for 
direction and support. 

Let her use diligently and faithfally the means of the 
Spirit. There are such means. They have been appointed 
by God. Without them, the Spirit does not ordinarily oper- 
ate. To refuse to use them is to charge God with folly, in 
appointing them, and to tempt the Spirit, that he may aban- 
don those who do so forever. From the declarations of the 
Bible, the lessons learned from the experience of all ages, 
and the united testimony of God’s most faithful and success- 
ful witnesses, we insist upon the necessity of the judicious 
and constant use of all the means of grace, by all who per- 
tain to the Church of Christ, to the attainment of their in- 
dividual and collective ends, through the Holy Spirit. 

Let her constantly beset the throne of grace, and, in the 
Spirit, pray with one accord for the fulfilment of the promi- 
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ses of the Spirit, to render effectual the means of the Spirit, 
knowing that a Paul even might plant, and an Apollos water, 
but God alone, through the Spirit, giveth the increase; and 
assured that if we, being evil, know how to give good gifts to 
our children, much more will our Heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 

Let her guard against grieving the Spirit by tithing theo- 
logical mint, anise, and cummin, and neglecting the weightier 
matter of fundamentals: against resisting the Spirit, by tol- 
erating and cherishing the leaven of doctrinal error in any 
form; against vexing the Spirit by receiving into her enclo- 
sures the unregenerate and openly wicked, and refusing to 
pluck them up as thorns, and cast them out by the hand of 
discipline; against quenching the Spirit, by cultivating the 
spirit of self-reliance and independence of him on the one 
hand, and of presumption and supineness on the other; and 
against doing despite unto the Spirit, by schism and faction, 
produced by doubful disputations and angry controversy, 
thus destroying the unity of the Spirit, and wickedly sever- 
ing the bonds of peace, formed by the Spirit. 

For thus only can the Church accomplish her mission on 
earth, viz.: the justification of sinful, the regeneration of 
depraved, and the salvation of ruined, man. ‘Thus only can 
the Church be prepared to be transplanted from earth to 
heaven, as the tree of Paradise, to bloom in unfading beauty, 
flourish in undying vigor, and bear the golden fruits of im- 
mortality. Thus only can she be fully sanctified, appear 
without spot or wrinkle, and be worthy to be presented to 
Christ a glorious Church, and be prepared to celebrate with 
him nuptials in the bridal mansion of heaven. Thus only 
can she cease to be the Church militant and become the 
Church triumphant, redeemed by the Son, sanctified by the 
Spirit, translated by the Father, ministered unto by the 
angels, enjoyed by the saints, the delight and glory of 
heaven ! 
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ARTICLE II. 


CREDULITY OF UNBELIEF. 
By Writ1am B. Srracve, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 


OnE of the most common, as well as one of the most suc- 
cessful, weapons by which Christianity has been assailed, is 
ridicule. Its enemies, aware of the difliculty of encountering 
it with sober argument, have adopted this as a most eonve- 
nient substitute; and they have found it much easier to dis- 
pose of Christianity at once by a bold and sweeping sarcasm, 
than to disprove its claims at the tribunal of enlightened 
reason. And of all the forms which this species of attack 
has assumed, one of the most insidious is that of affecting 
(for in all ordinary cases it is nothing better than affectation) 
to regard the Christian as a poor credulous being, who can 
believe any thing, and Christianity as a mere bundle of in- 
credible notions, worthy only of the faith of a simpleton or 
a fanatic. This mode of treating the gospel, has, doubtless, 
had its effect upon all classes; but more especially upon the 
young. It involves an appeal to their pride, which they do 
not find it easy to withstand. Many of them had even 
rather be regarded wicked than weak ; and it is a light thing 
with them to cast the gospel to the winds, compared with 
what it is to forfeit their character for manly independence. 
There are many now sitting in the seat of the scoffer, who 
would never have been there, if they had had courage to face 
the enemies of religion, when they laughed at their credulity 
in admitting the claims of the gospel, and many, no doubt, 
who never appear openly on the side of Infidelity, have, af- 
ter all, a lurking impression, that the gospel lays too great a 
tax upon human credulity; and that at least to entertain 
some doubts in respect to it is almost essential to give one 
the character of thinking for himself. It is the boast of the 
skeptic, that he is not trammelled by matters.of faith; and, 
that while thie weak and credulous yield an implicit faith to 
all they find in the Bible, he has a system conformed to the 
principles of reason, and the laws of the universe. 

But never was there a greater mistake than the Infidel, or 
the rejector of God's truth in any form, makes in claiming to 
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be free from credulity. So far from this, he is really the 
credulous man—“the simple” that “believeth every word.” 
And the design of this article, is to endeavor to turn the ta- 
bles upon him; to show that the very charge of a weak and 
ignoble facility at believing, which he brings against the 
Christian with such an air of triumph, can be fairly and 
legitimately sustained against himself. Let it be borne in 
mind, however, that we do not limit ourselves to any one 
species of infidelity or error, but take the broad ground that 
all who reject God's truth, in any of its important parts, and 
substitute devices aud opinions of their own, are chargeable 
with a pitiable credulity. 

Before proceeding to illustrate this point, we will consider 
what constitutes credulity. 

It is credulity to believe contrary to reason. It is a mat- 
ter of both observation and experience with all of us, that 
the physical creation is subjected to certain fixed laws; and 
we have all the evidence that the nature of the case admits, 
that these laws have always been in operation from the be- 
ginning. And Reason teaches us to expect that they will 
continue to operate, not only because God has given his word 
that it shall be so, but because it is clearly indicated by all 
the analogies of Providence. Suppose, then, you were to 
believe that seed time and harvest are hereafter to change 
places; or that the earth is to be suddenly arrested io its di- 
urnal revolution ; or that the wants of men are to be supplied 
independently of their own industry, your belief would be 
contrary to reason, and therefore it would be credulity. 
Reason teaches you that the general order of Providence is 
uniform; and you fly in the face of reason, if you believe 
the contrary. Bnt you say, perhaps, that this position ex- 
cludes the possibility of miracles. By no means; for it is 
reasonable to believe that he who fixed the laws of the uni- 
verse may suspend them, if there is a sufficient end to be an- 
swered to justify a departure from his commen mode of 
operation. Such events, we know, have actually occurred ; 
and our faith in them is a perfectiy rational act, inasmuch as 
not only is the fact certified to us by Divine authority, but 
the reasons of. the fact are made known to us, and are alto- 
gether worthy of such an interposition. 

Again: It is credulity to believe against evidence. There 
are cases in which the evidence on the two sides of a ques- 
tion are so nearly balanced that the mind cannot, for the 
time being, come to any definite conclusion whatever. There 
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are other cases in which there may seem to be a slight de- 
gree of evidence on the one side, and an overwhelming de- 
gree of it on the other; here it is manifest credulity to reject 
the greater and be governed by the less. But there are other 
cases still, in which the evidence is entirely on pone side—to 
adopt the other, in these circumstances, is surely the height 
of credulity. Suppose for instance you were to receive in- 
telligence through different channels, and those of the most 
unexceptionable kind, of the death of one of your friends at 
a distance, and suppose that, in addition to this, you had 
previously been informed of his illness, and had been admon- 
ished to be ready for the news of his death; and suppose, 
still further, there was no circumstance within your knowl- 
edge to induce any reasonable suspicion of the correctness of 
the intelligence, and yet, after all, you should persist in be- 
lieving that he was not dead; this surely would be believing. 
against evidence—against as full evidence as the nature of 
the case will admit of. 

I only add it is credulity to believe without evidence. 
Suppose some transient person from abroad, was to intimate 
to you that he had heard of a large fortune having been left 
in a distant country to some person whose name seemed to 
him like your own, and you should instantly seize hold of the 
ides as having certain reality in it, and should act apon, the 
presumption that an immense fortune was soon to come into 
your hands ; is it not manifest that in this case you would be 
believing without evidence? There may, indeed, be no posi- 
tive evidence against it; neither is there any positive evi- 
dence for it. Even though it should strangely prove to be 
true, it is credulity in you now to believe it; for the evidence 
is not yet in your possession. 

Having thus briefly illustrated the nature of credulity, we 
proceed to our main object, which is to show that the Infidel, 
and all who take part with him in the rejection of God's 
truth, are chargeable with a pitiable credulity. 

1. This remark applies, pre-eminently, to the Atheist. 
The Atheist believes, or professes to believe, that there is no 
connection between cause and effect, and that nothing like 
intelligent design is to be admitted in the constitution of the 
universe. But such an opinion surely combines all the ele- 
ments of the weakest credulity. For even the Atheist him- 
self cannot but admit that we have no knowledge of any ex- 
istence, or any change that has taken place without a cause’ 
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And then again, such is the constitution of our nature, such 
is the constitution of his nature, as well as that of other 
men, that he instinctively recognizes this connection in com- 
mon life; and a beautiful and complicated piece of machinery 
suggests to him the idea of a mechanic, just as truly as it 
does any other person. The whole system of things around 
him and within him, is a system of causes and effects. There 
are causes, operating externally, which produce effects of 
which his senses take cognizance, and there are causes oper- 
ating within, whose effects are the subject of his immediate 
consciousness. His ordinary conversation, and his ordinary 
conduct, proceed entirely on the admission of this connec- 
tion; and yet, when he comes to an explicit statement of his 
creed, it is that-no such connection exists. He holds this 
creed against reason and against evidence. He holds it 
against the constitution of his own nature. He holds it 
against the testimony of every object in the creation. He 
holds it against even his own practical admissions. Js he not 
to be pitied for his weakness ? 

But the credulity of the Atheist appears still more re- 
markable when we consider the evidences of intelligence and 
design that meet us in every part of the creation. The least 
observation evinces that there is order and beauty in the 
movements and operations of the natural world; and the 
moré the kingdom of nature has been explored by the light 
of science, the more strikingly have these qualities been de- 
veloped. But as we cannot now enter upon any extended view 
of this subject, let us just glance at the constitution of our own 
nature, and see what absurdities cluster about the idea, that 
it is a mere creature of accident. The Atheist believes that 
the human body is formed by a fortuitous concourse of par- 
ticles. Suppose then that the millions of particles necessary 
to the constitution of a body, were in actual existence—to 
say nothing of the previous difficulty of accounting for their 
existence — judge of the probability that these particles 
should ever come together, under the control of accident, so 
as to form this goodly structure. Suppose they should be 
thrown into the air at random, who would expect to see them 
returning with the form and features of a man; with all the 
various parts of the human body, each exactly in its place, and 
each fitted to answer an important end. Suppose the various 
parts of the body to be actually formed, how is it that acci- 
dent brings them together in such perfect order and symme- 
try? Why did not the feet occupy the place of the hands ; 
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or, why were not the eyes situated where they could never 
perform their office; or, why was there not some joint want- 
ing which would have doomed the body to perpetual lame- 
ness or deformity? And even admitting the body to be 
formed in all the perfection in which we now behold it, acci- 
dent has yet more to do, before it has produced the living and 
intelligent man. It has to breathe into him the breath of 
life. It has to impart to him a principle of intelligence— 
powers of thought, feeling, and action; it has to do all, in 
short, that an omnipotent and infinitely intelligent cause , 
could do. I ask again, whether the creed of the Atheist is 
not a hard creed to digest? Must not that man be, not only 
credulous, but even greedy of absurdities, who can believe 
that this beautiful fabric of nature, with all the harmony and 
order by which it is marked; that these bright orbs, fixed in 
the motionless grandeur, or running their everlasting courses 
through the heavens, are all, all the mere creature of acci- 
dent; that accident causes the sun to shine, and the winds 
to blow, and the trees to blossom; that accident created 
man, and accident annihilates him; in short, that accident is 
the only God who reigns in the universe. 

2. Next to the Atheist, the Deist, or the rejector of the 
Divine authority of the Scriptures, is chargeable with credu- 
lity. There are certain things which he is obliged to admit; 
and he exhibits his credulity in the way in which he accounts 
for them. 

For instance, he is obliged to admit that there is a book 
in existence, which purports to contain a revelation from 
God; and as the basis of its authority, a record of various 
miracles, professedly performed by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles. The Deist believes that these miracles were never 
performed, still he must admit, either that they were preten- 
ded to be performed, or they were not; and in either case 
he stands convicted of credulity. If he takes the ground 
that they were pretended to be performed, while yet it was 
a mere matter of imposture, he is obliged to believe that a 
multitude of the most competent witnesses, and among them 
the most malignant enemies, in circumstances the most favor- 
able to detecting imposture, and for several years in succes- 
sion, were actually deceived. If he says they were not 
pretended to be performed, he has to admit the anomaly in 
human experience, that such a record of them, as the Bible 
contains, was made at the very time when the imposture, if 
it were one, was most open to detection; that it circulated 
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first among the very persons who would have been most in- 
terested and most able to detect it, and yet never even pre- 
tended to call the facts in question. If he will have it that 
the record of these miracles was not made during the age in 
which they were professedly performed, but that it was 
palmed upon some succeeding age, still he is obliged to admit 
that the whole mass of historical testimony fixes the date of 
this record to nearly the time in which they were alleged to 
be performed; and more than that, that a record of facts 
purporting to have occurred under the observation of the 
very people to whom the record was first given, could have 
been received by thew as a true record, when, at the same 
time, no such facts had ever come within their knowledge. 

Again: the Deist is obliged to admit that the Bible pur- 
ports to contain various predictions of future events; and if 
he compares these predictions with the history of the world, 
or even with passing events as they fall under his own obser- 
vation, he cannot resist the conviction that there is a most 
wonderful correspondence between them. Look, for instance, 
at the curse that was originally pronounced upon Ham, and 
see how it has been executed, to the very letter, in the doom 
of his posterity. Look at the predictions with which the 
Old Testament abounds, in respect to the progress of the 
gospel, and the dispersion of the Jews, and their preserva- 
tion among all nations as a distinct people, and see whether 
the history is not an exact counterpart of the prophecy. 
These are all facts which the Deist cannot deny, unless he 
shuts his eyes upon the light; and yet he believes that the 
prediction has no relation to the event, except as a fortunate 
conjecture. He is obliged, upon his own principles, to ad- 
mit that men having no communion with divinity, have pre- 
dicted the most improbable and distant events; and yet that 
circumstances have uniformly occurred in such a manner as 
to bring about the fulfilment of their predictions. Does this 
look as if he were free from credulity ? 

Again: if the Deist takes the Bible in hand, and serious- 
ly examines its contents, much as he may be disposed to 
cavil, he will find it difficult to resist the conviction that there 
is wonderful harmony in all its parts; that the prophecies 
and the histories, the doctrines and the precepts, the Old 
Testament and the New, all have the same object in view, 
and are tending towards the same grand result. If the 
Bible had been written by an individual within the compass 
of a single life, the harmony that exists between its different 
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parts might have been accounted for with comparative ease ; 
but when you take into view the fact that this book was 
written by various individuals, of different modes of educa- 
tion, of different habits, and countries, and ages, through a 
period of many centuries, the admission that there was no 
divine inspiration, no harmonizing, infallibie influence from 
on high, takes for granted a degree of credulity that cannot 
easily be surpassed. In believing this, the Deist believes 
contrary to all reason and evidence. ‘To suppose that such 
a coincidence, in such circumstances, should be accidental, 
were nothing less than to attribute to accident the power of 
working miracles. 

Again: the sober Deist cannot resist the convinction 
that the gospel has been @ blessing to the world, and that it 
has triumphed over obstacles which, to human view, seemed 
insuperable. Let him, for instance, compare those countries 
in which the light of Christianity shines, with those from 
which it is excluded, and he will be compelled to admit that 
Christianity has done much to meliorate the temporal condi- 
tion of men. Let him contemplate the influence she has 
exerted in improving human governments; the provision she 
has made for the relief of human wo; the milder and better 
form into which she has cast the human character, and the 
joyful triumph with which she has inspired many a human 
being on the bed of death—let the Deist contemplate all this, 
and resist, if he can, the conviction that the gospel has been 
a blessing to the world; that it has fallen in With man’s best 
interests, and, so far at least as the present life is concerned, 
is adapted to make him happy. But the Deist believes, af- 
ter all, that this is a system of imposture—that Jesus Christ 
was not what he claimed to be—the Son of God; and, of 
course, all that he did, and all that his disciples did after 
him, was to be considered merely as the work of deceivers. 
What a credulous being must he be to believe that deceivers 
could conduct in such a manner as this; that they should 
have originated a plan which was itself nothing better than 
bare imposture, the natural and only tendency of which was 
to bless the world? Especially, how credulous to believe that 
God has smiled upon this imposture, and carried it forward 
by all the arrangements of his providence, until every thing 
indicates that its prevalence is to be universal. 

3» The rejector of the doctrine of a future retribution, 
is credulous. For, in the first place, this involves the admis- 
sion, that God has given notice to man, through the very 
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constitution of his nature, of evils which have no existence. 
The feeling of remorse exists independently of all knowledge 
of God’s word, It exists, and sometimes in great power, in the 
bosom of the pagan, who knows no other rule of duty than 
that which is originally written on the heart; and though 
the evils to which it points, are indefinite, and, to a great 
extent unknown, yet there are after all certain fearful ap- 
prehensions in respect to an hereafter. And to take a caso 
still more strong, it may safely be asserted that even the man 
who professedly rejects the doctrine of retribution, has 
known what it is to be subject to the same fears, and that 
he is not always entirely free from them, even while he seems 
to be glorying in his creed. The universality of this feeting 
proves that it is one of the constituent principles of human 
nature, and, of course, is implanted there by the Creator 
himself. But he who denies the doctrine of retribution is 
found to admit that we are imposed upon by this part of our 
moral constitution; that God has subjected us to needless 
fears, and that they act the wisest part who pay the least re- 
spect to the operations of conscience. And is there no cre- 
dulity in believing that an infinitely perfect Being can thus 
trifle with his creatures ? 

Again: he who rejects the doctrine of future punishment 
is obliged to admit a contradiction between the divine declar- 
ations and the divine conduct. If there be any doctrine 
clearly revealed in the Bible, it is that God is the unchanging 
friend of holiness, and the eternal enemy of sin; and that 
he is determined to make known his approbation of the one, 
and his displeasure against the other, by corresponding re- 
wards and punishments. Nay, he has constituted things in 
such a manner that vice has a tendency to misery, and virtue 
a tendency to happiness as its appropriate result. Now, 
then, if the wicked are not to be punished in a future world, 
it would seem impossible for those who profess to believe the 
Bible, to escape the conclusion that there is a contradiction 
between God's declarations and acts; in other words, that 
he professes to be the enemy of sin, and yet ultimately makes 
no difference between sin and holiness. Is this an easy po- 
sition for human reason to digest ? 

And, finally, he who believes this doctrine, must regard 
God as actually holding out a premium for the grossest kind 
of wickedness. If the doctrine be true, then, the moment a 
man dies, let his character be what it may, he is a thousand 
fold more happy than ail the blessings of the world could 
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render him. Why then is not here a motive to every man 
to shorten his life by his own hand? Who would wish to 
linger amidst the toils ana calamities of life, when it would 
be only the work of a single moment to bring one’s self with- 
in the gates of the heavenly city? And is it so, that God, 
in the constitution of his providence, is holding out the high- 
est inducement to his creatures to commit the most aggrava- 
ted of all sins? You must believe this, if you believe that 
death introduces all men to heaven. Is not this the most 
unworthy credulity ? 

4, The believer in the popular dogma, that it is no matter 
what a man’s faith is, provided his moral conduct be good, 
is credulous. You who adopt this error, will not deny, in the 
general, that the character of an action is directed by the 
motive that prompts to it. For instance, if a person who 
designed to do you the greatest injury, should actually con- 
fer upon you the greatest benefit; or if he should offer you 
some distinguished favor, when you knew that his sole object 
was to advance his own interest, how differently would you 
regard his conduct from what you would that of a person 
who, you were satisfied, was aiming at your good, from en- 
tirely disinterested considerations—because he loved you and 
was desirous of seeing you happy. Now, then, the God to 
whom you are responsible, searches the heart; and you 
yourself profess to believe this; and yet your doctrine re- 
quires you to believe that if you do not offend openly and 
outrageously against his laws, it matters not what your opin- 
ion may be of his character, or of his law, or of his gospel. 
In short, you are obliged to believe that there is no connec- 
tion between principle and practice ; and that if you are only 
honest and generous in your intercourse with your fellowmen, 
God will not be particular to inquire whether you have be- 
lieved or rejected his testimony; and that, too, notwith- 
standing he himself hath said: “He that believeth not shall 
be damned.” 

And then again, you cannot admit this maxim, without 
also admitting that God has incurred needless expense in 
giving to the world a revelation. I need not tell you that 
this, considered in its connections, is the grandest of all his 
dispensations ; and that, with a view to it, he continued the 
gift of inspiration in the Church through a long succession 
of centuries. But does not your doctrine contradict the 
wisdom of God in all this? If there were important reasons 
why God should give a revelation to man, there are equally 
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important reasons why it should be received ; but in saying 
that it matters not whether you receive this revelation, you 
virtually say that it was an unimportant matter whether or 
not it was given; that is, you virtually charge God with 
having been at great expense to accomplish a very unimpor- 
tant end. Is there, or is there not, credulity implied in ad- 
mitting such a representation ? 

5. L observe, once more, that they who expect to live to 
old age, or to exercise saving repentance at some future in- 
definite period, are chargeable with credulity. 

You are now in the morning of life, and the secret feeling 
of your heart is that you shall live to fill up, at least, your 
three score years and ten. But in order to arrive at this 
conclusion, you are obliged to believe that your case will 
constitute one of a few exceptions from the yreat mass; 
while yet there is not a single circumstance within your 
knowledge to indicate such a result. On the contrary, the 
evidence is most decisively on the other side; and the only 
legitimate conclusion from your own observation, as well as 
from the history of the race, is, that your life will come to a 
close long before the period you have fixed for its termina- 
tion. Ido not say that you will not live to old age, but I 
say that the probabilities are against it, and that in cherish- 
ing such an expectation, you justly expose yourself to the 
charge of credulity. 

Or, to change the case a little: you expect to repent at 
a future time: you do not mean to encounter the miseries of 
the lost, and therefore you mean to do, and you believe that, 
sooner or later, you shall do, that which is necessary to es- 
cape them. But reflect a moment, and see whether, here 
again, the chances are not against you. How rare, compar- 
atively, are the instances of conversion! Take the great 
mass of your acquaintances ten years ago, and see how very 
few of them, compared with the whole number, have been 
brought within this period, to a practical sense of religion! 
Is there not, on the principle of analogy, a greater probabil- 
ity that your case will be one of the multitude, than that it 
will constitute an exception from the multitude? In addi- 
tion to this, the obstacles to your repentance are constantly 
increasing; the habit of procrastination is becoming more 
fixed; the period in which repentance can be exercised, is 
constantly growing shorter; and the exercise of the Divine 
forbearance towards you, may, for aught you know, termi- 
nate before the shadows of evening fall upon the earth. 
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And yet you believe you shall repent. You have not the 
remotest calculation of dying in impenitence. Bat is not 
this credulity mounting up to absolute madness? Yes, sin- 
ner, you are the credulous being after all. You turn away 
from the declarations of a God of truth, and believe every- 
thing that the Father of lies would have you believe. Talk 
no more, I pray you, of the Christian's credulity; but turn 
and weep over your own. Weep that you have been credu- 
lous enough to yield to the most soul-destroying delusions. 


ARTICLE III. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LXV. 
Aveustus WackErHAGEN, D. D. 


Aveustus WACKERHAGEN was born in the Electorate of 
Hanover, Germany, May 22nd, 1774, just as the American 
Republic was struggling into existence, and the sublime truth 
enunciated that, ‘“All'men are created equal, with an inalien- 
able right to liberty.” - He died November 1st, 1865, when 
the most wicked and formidable rebellion, ever known in 
history, had been effectually crushed, and the nation had se- 


cured its new birth of freedom. He believed that all men 


were free, and it was his cordial adoption of this principle 
that prompted him to abandon his native country, and to seek 
a home in this western land, consecrated to constitutional 
liberty. His life covered a most important period, checkered 
with great events, in the world’s history. He was a constant 
and interested observer of what was transpiring, and he 
never, for one moment, lost his confidence in man’s ability 
for self-government, and the final triumph of liberal princi- 
ples. His sympathies with freedom never ceased. He was 
a fearless and earnest advocate of all measures designed to 
protect man in his natural rights. He lived to witness the 
realization of his ardent wishes, the removal from our na- 
tional escutcheon of a spot which rendered our practice so 
inconsistent with our creed, and the practical illustration of 
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the sentiment that all men “are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights—that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The parents of Mr. Wackerhagen are said to have been 
persons of great moral and Christian worth, and were held 
in high esteem throughout the whole region of country in 
which they lived. They were deeply interested in the edu- 
cation, intellectual and religious, of their son, and furnished 
him with the best opportunities for mental and moral 
improvement. He was educated at the University of Giit- 
tingen, and after the completion of his theological stu- 
dies, was for a season employed as an instructor in a 
Seminary for Young Ladies, and, also, as a private tu- 
tor in a nobleman’s family. When, in consequence of his 
want of sympathy with a monarchica: form of government, 
he consulted his parents in reference to a residence in the 
United States, his mother was most deeply affected and 
moved to tears at the thought of separation from one she so 
foudly loved; but his father said, “Go, Augustus, where 
God leads you.” This he considered as the parental permis- 
sion, a sufficient approval of his course; and accordingly, in 
1801, he sailed for this country, and became private tutor to 
the only son of Mr. Bohlen, a wealthy merchant of Phila- 
delphia, in whose family he remained for three years. Whilst 
here, he received a pastoral call from the united congrega- 
tions of Schoharie and Cobleskill, but having just made ar- 
rangements to visit his native land, he replied that he could 
not accept the offer; if, however, on his return from Europe, 
a year hence, they were not suited, he would visit them. 
He made the trip to Germany, and on his voyage home was 
shipwrecked; and although he lost everything, all his manu- 
scripts and sermons, he was not cast down, or discouraged. 
Finding the Schoharie charge still vacant, in accordance with 
his previous promise, he accepted the call, and at once en- 
tered upon his duties. This was in 1805. In this position 
he labored for ten years with much acceptance, loved by his 
own people, and esteemed by the entire community. Te 
also organized several other congregations, to whom he regu- 
larly preached. Whilst in this field of labor, in 1813, in 
connection with a Presbyterian clergyman, he established 
the Schoharie Bible Society, which has had a most useful 
career. This was three years before the formation of the 
American Bible Society. Mr. Wackerhagen served as Pres- 
ident of the organization, so long as he resided in Schoharie 
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In 1815 he resigned his connection with this charge, very 
much to the regret of the congregations he had so long and 
so faithfully served. On his departure they expressed the 
hope, “that he would find nothing but rye bread to eat, and 
would soon return to them.”’ In the spring of 1816, he com- 
menced his labors as Pastor of the Churches in Germantown 
and Livingston Manor, Columbia County, N. Y. He preach- 
ed, also, at Ghent, Athens, West Camp, Pine Plains, Green 
Bush, Ancram, and other distant points, often walking eigh- 
teen and twenty miles to fill an appointment when the roads 
were too rough, or the weather too cold, to ride. He also, for 
a season, taught a class of young ladies at his own house. 
At different times he instructed young gentlemen in the an- 
cient languages and the higher branches of education. For 
several years he, likewise, in addition to his pastoral duties, 
had charge of the Academy at Clermont, where he resided, 
midway between his two principal congregations. In this 
region he labored with success for many years, until the in- 
firmities of age compelled him to retire from the active du- 
ties of the ministry. Even then he occasionally preached 
to those whom he had served in his strength, participating 
in the services on communion and other occasions, assisting 
the pastor at funerals and in the varied pastoral work. His 
general health continued good, and his mental powers were, 
till the last, unimpaired. In his ninety-first year he com- 
posed the following lyric, which furnishes evidence of his un- 
impaired mental vigor, as well as of his devotional feelings, 
as the scenes of eternity advanced nearer to him: 


“Jesus, thy name is dear; 

To me, ‘tis ever near 
Engraven on my heart; 
Thou art my Saviour, Lord! 
From thee and from thy word 
My soul shall never part. 


Teach me, my God, like Christ to live, 
That when I die, my soul to give, 
Like Christ, into thy hand, 

And in the Saviour live again, 
Without a sense of guilt or pain, 
And reach the promised land ; 


Where I shall worship face to face, 
The Father on his throne of grace 
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The Son at his right hand ; 

And there I join the happy throngs 
Of saints, who utter tuneful songs, 
As near thy throne they stand. 


Eternity! a truth that’s not conceived 

By feeble haman mind—it is believed ; 
He takes the truth that revelation gives, 
And by his faith, it is the Christian lives.” 


He died at Clermont, Wednesday evening. On the Sat- 
urday preceding his death, he walked to the Post Office, 
more than a quarter of a mile from his home. On Monday 
he became indisposed; there was no severe disease, no acnte 
pain, but a general sinking of the system, a breaking up of 
his physical constitution. He seemed conscious of his ap- 
proaching end, but his arrangements had been previously 
made, like those of one prepared fora journey. His daugh- 
ter, at his request, brought to him, the day he died, some 
pepers in reference to his fanersl, which were read, also the 
text from which he desired his Pastor on the occasion to 
speak. Soon after he laid himself upon his bed, and when 
the summons came he was ready; without a struggle, i in a 
moment, his noble spirit passed from its earthly tenement. 
Thus died this venerable patriarch, in the 92nd year of his 
age, full of days and ripe for eternity. His end was calm 
and peaceful, as his life had been pure and believing. 

He was followed to his final resting place by the whole 
sorrow-stricken community, whom he loved, and who loved 
him so well. Religious exercises were held at the house, 
conducted by his Pastor, Rev. W. W. Gulick, and an ad- 
dress delivered on the words which he himself had selected: 
“But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concern- 
ing them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him.” The sad ceremonies were continued at 
the Church, three miles distant, when the occasion was 
still further improved by a discourse on the life and charac- 
ter of the deceased, by the Rev. Dr. Pohlman, President of 
the New York Ministerium. 

Soon after Mr. Wackerhagen assumed the pastoral work, 
it was very evident that he subscribed ex animo to the popu- 
lar, as well as Biblical, sentiment, “It is not good, that the 
man should be alone.” Ile was married, September 5th, 
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1806, to Mary Magdalene Mayer, sister of the Rev. Dr. P. 
F., and Rev. F. G. Mayer, and step-daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Quitman. From this union there were eleven children, nine 
of whom, with their mother and thirty grand-children, are 
still living. 

Dr. Wackerhagen was naturally endowed with a strong, 
vigorous intellect, quick perceptions, and a remarkably cor- 
rect judgment. His mental faculties had in his youth been 
brought under the influence of the best culture. He was a 
student during the whole course of his ministry. He was 
an accurate and thorough scholar, one of the most learned 
men in the Lutheran Church of this country. His attain- 
ments in theology and the ancient classics were of a high or- 
der. He was most diligent in the critical study of the Bible. 
The Hebrew, Syriac Greek, German and French versions 
were daily consulted by him, until the very close of his 
earthly pilgrimage. But he never made any parade or dis- 
play of his learning. Very few really knew the extent and 
the fulness of his acquisitions. Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, at its Commencement in 1825. Except an 
occasional discourse, the only work he ever published was @ 
volume of three hundred pages, in the German language, on 
“Faith and Morals,” printed in 1804, 

In his religious views he was thoroughly evangelical. At 
one period during his ministry his orthodoxy on a single 
point, was questioned. He was supposed by some to be 
unsound on the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. But, if 
at a time when Rationalism was so prevalent in Germany, 
and his mind was brought in frequent contact with its litera- 
ture, he received a hue or a bias in a Socinian direction, it is 
not surprising. It was an error of the head and not of the 
heart; it was only momentary, and was most frankly and 
cordially renounced. His views on the divinity of the Sa- 
viour, the atonement and all the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian religion were scriptural and such as are adopt- 
ed by Christians of all evangelical denominations. 

He loved the work in which he was engaged. It was his 
great joy to preach the gospel. He was very much attached 
to his people. ‘The old and the young enjoyed intercourse 
with him. The children were devoted to him. He took a 
deep interest in his Catechetical and Bible classes, and pre- 
pared himself with particular care for these exercises. At 
the commencement of his ministry he gave a considerable 
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portion of his time to pastoral visitation, and was generally 
accompanied in his visits by one of his elders. Subsequent- 
ly he changed bis course in this respect. His visits were not 
frequent, except in cases of sickness. He was always ready 
to visit the sick and the afilicted, to go promptly, when sent 
for, night or day, and present the consolations of the gospel. 
Sometimes he would ride fourteen or sixteen miles to see an 
invalid member of his Church. His funeral services were 
invariably prepared with the greatest care, and much valua- 
ble truth communicated, because, as he was wont to say, on 
such occasions many persons were present who, at any other 
time, seldom or never entered the sanctuary. He always 
specially addressed the mourners, the bearers and the congre- 
gation. In the earlier years of his ministry, the irrepressi- 
ble instincts of his humanity and his great kindness of heart, 
led him to dwell on the best qualities of those who had just 
departed. It was his practice to say nothing but good con- 
cerning the dead. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. But in after 
years he modified his course, the result of additional experi- 
ence, and of having incidentally overheard a conversation 
between two fishermen, engaged in their regular vocation on 
the Hudson. ‘They “had toiled all the night and bad taken 
nothing ;’’ drenched with rain and exhausted with labor, dis- 
appointed and tired, they were not in a very good humor, 
which, in the one, showed itself in very profane utterances, 
the repetition of the most terrific imprecations. This great- 
ly shocked his companion who severely rebuked him, and 
inquired, “What would become of him when he died, if he 
used such language?’ ‘lo which he replied: “Oh! I shall 
be safe enough; for my friends will get Dr. Wackerhagen 
to preach my funeral sermon, and he will be sure to send me 
to heaven.” 

The unvarying kindness of his manners and heart, his ge- 
nial hospitality and constant courtesy, were among his prom- 
inent characteristics. He was, in the full sense of the word, 
a Christian gentleman. He was most careful not to wound 
the feelings, or injure the reputation of another. He was 
determined in the maintenance of his own rights, but he was 
equally considerate of the rights of others. He was a man 
of great humility, always “esteeming others better than him- 
self.” The purity of his character was sullied by no stain, 
by no gross or unworthy acts. His life was beyond reproach 
or suspicion. Ile was a Christian from conviction, not from 
impulse; from love, not from fear, and he endeavored con 
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tinually to exemplify the sincerity of his principles in his 
conduct. Lis faith was simple and child-like in its exercises, 
his life laborious and useful. You could ever notice the sin- 
cere desire, the habitual, honest effort to obey God’s word, 
to bring his life in harmony with its teachings, the struggle 
of an earnest human soul towards what is good and best. 
And it was this that gave unity, efficiency and consistency 
to his character and permeated his entire actions. So calm 
and self-composed was he at all times, that scarcely a ripple 
disturbed the tranquillity of his life. The impress of his 
character he left upon those who came under his influence. 
Hlis ministrations were practical. [lis great aim was not so 
much, that his people might profess Christ, as that they might 
walk in Christ’s way—that they might be “neither barren 
nor unfruitfal in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ 
but faithful and exemplary Christians, “always abounding in 
the work of the Lord.” He labored with unwearied perse- 
verance, with an unselfish devotion for the good of those, 
committed to his charge. To them he devoted his best ener- 
gies; to their highest welfare all his labors, his untiring 
efforts were steadily and uniformly directed. 

He was emphatically a man of .peace, scrupulously avoid- 
ing those measures which so often lead to the separation of 
friends, and most assiduously ‘endeavoring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” He had no sympathy 
with the controversial spirit of the day. He had no taste 
for the personal polemics and the ecclesiastical strife which 
so often disturb the Church. Ile was wont to say that these 
exhibitions were destructive to holiness of heart and the 
prosperity of Zion. When differences existed among the 
brethren, he always tried to assuage asperities, to pour oil 
upon the troubled waters. “His character, in this particu- 
Jar,” remarks Dr. Pohlman, who received from him ordina- 
tion to the Christian ministry, and who, for upwards of forty 
years, knew him intimately, “might be summed up in the 
language of one of his favorite hymns: 


Hlis life was prudence mixed with love, 
Good works employed his day, 

He joined the serpent with the dove 
But cast the sting away. 

Amid the assailing ills of life, 


Pride, passion, malice, envy, strife, 
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He bore his part without disguise, 
Intrepid, generous, just and wise.” 


He also speaks of him as “the faithful, zealous and consist- 
ent herald of the cross,” and adds that “his character was 
no ordinary exemplification of the faith and the hope of the 
gospel,” that “bis whole life and teachings were in perfect 
harmony with the gospel of Jesus Christ ;’’ that “piety and 
prudence, patience and perseverance were associated in love- 
ly combination, and, as heavenly graces, presided over his 
spirit, formed the habitual temper of his mind, and made him 
what he was—a perfect gentleman and the exemplary Chris- 
tian divine.”” He was certainly a beautiful example of un- 
ceasing and honest labor, of Christian serenity, dignity and 
self-respect, uniting kind, affable and attractive manners with 
a happy, cheerful disposition, and a cultivated intellect, 
which rendered his society acceptable to the most intelligent 
and refined circles. Although his modest and unassuming 
character was impressed upon everything he said or did, in 
public and in private, yet his influence in the Church was 
very great, particularly in the ecclesiastical body with which 
he was connected. He was beloved, honored and trusted. 
Capacity and integrity gave him authority and won for him 
the highest confidence. For twelve years he presided over 
the New York Ministerium. He was also an original ‘Trus- 
tee of Hartwick Seminary, and in this capacity served for 
thirty years. 

The last time we met the Doctor, was in the autumn of 
1864, at the annual meeting of the Hartwick Synod, con- 
vened in Livingston Manor. It was the Lord’s Day, and 
the occasion was the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
The sermon was preached by the venerable Dr. Lintner, who 
at the close of the discourse, in the most tender strains and 
with peculiar pathos, addressed the patriarch, referring to 
the fidelity and success, with which he had been permitted 
by the Great Head of the Church to preach the gospel for 
upwards of sixty years, more than thirty of which had been 
devoted to the interests of the people, in whose midst they 
were now assembled. The elements were then consecrated 
by the President of the Synod, and Dr. Wackerhagen, who 
had, during the services, been sitting in the chancel, an at- 
tentive and devout listener, rose from his seat, and with erect 
form, firm step and strong voice, administered the commu- 
nion to his clerical brethren, and delivered a most touching 
address. He gratefully referred to the loving-kindness of 
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his Heavenly Father, who had afforded him the privilege of 
being with them on an occasion so interesting and sacred, 
and most earnestly and affectionately exhorted them to be 
faithful to the Master, zealous and devoted in his service, re- 
lying on his promise to sustain them in their momentous du- 
ties, even to the end—that then they would be crowned with 
his own righteousness in eternal glory. He then received 
the ordinance at the hands of Dr. Lintner. As these two 
brethren—par nobile fratrum—veterans in the cause, repre- 
sentatives of the two leading Synods in the State of New 
York, both useful and ‘honored men, with stately forms, sil- 
vered by time, but beaming with goodness, stood together, 
engaged in this solemn act, every eye was fixed and every 
heart deeply moved. The scene was worthy of the artist's 
pencil. 

It is no wonder that such a man should be embalmed in 
the hearts of those who were so closely associated with bim. 
His memory will be enshrined in our best affections. His 
Jong, laborious and useful career, cannot fail to inspire us 
with additional incentives to fidelity in the service of the 
Master, to a life of nobleness and duty. 


ARTICLE IV. 


PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL.* 
By H. L. Baveuer, D.D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


“And he that sat upon the throne said: Behold, 1 make 
all things new,” (Rev. 21: 5). The speaker is Christ, the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of sinners. The work which 
he performs, is renovation, making new; and that which he 
thus transforms, is all things. Here there are sovereign 
power and energy put forth for the glory of God and the 
highest good of the creature. 

In this wonderful work, nothing is said concerning the 


* Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered in connection with the Com: 
mencement exercises of Pennsylvania College, August Sth, 1866 
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agency to be employed, or the length of time to be occupied. 
Results only are indicated, whilst the accessories are placed 
in the shadow of the picture. Let us look at this great Be- 
ing, in the work which he is accomplishing, and point out, if 
we can, evidences of progress in the attainment of the won- 
derful end. We assume that all the perfections, of whatever 
kind, which exist in the creature originally, or are developed 
by effort, in the midst of circumstances favorable to that de- 
velopment, exist in the Creator. For it is an axiom, that 
the creature has nothing, and can have nothing, which it did 
not receive. Moreover, the Creator exercises sovereign con- 
trol over the creature. He deals with rational beings, as 
rational; with the organic, as organic; and with the inor- 
ganic, as inorganic; with all his creatures, according to the 
nature which he has given them. To man, as intelligent and 
moral, he addresses motives, and, with the freedom which he 
gives him, restrains and controls him according to his own 
pleasure, whilst to brates and to matter, he says Thus far 
thou shalt go, and no farther, holding the winds in his fist, 
and the sea in the hollow of his hand. Over mind and over 
matter he exercises sovereign dominion, creating and destroy- 
ing according to his own good pleasure, and for the attain- 
ment of his own wise ends, giving no account of his affairs 
to any one, and in all things doing justly and loving mercy. 
The assumption of the text is, that man is fallen. The gra- 
cious purpose of God is to raise him up and make him new 
in Christ Jesus. This is to be effected in the individual and 
in the mass. What man’s condition would have been, as to 
progress in knowledge, without the desires and impulses 
which we now discover in his fallen nature, and which prompt 
him to activity, we have no means of knowing. From the 
great facts in the history of redemption, especially the wis- 
dom and power of God, in bringing good out of evil, we feel 
authorized to conclude that all who believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in consequence of their connection with him, and his 
assumption of their nature, will be exalted above the nature 
and condition in which they were originally created. The 
purpose of God, to make all things new, is manifest, not only 
in his word, but in the very constitution of man’s nature. 
He is capable of intellectual and moral improvement indefi- 
nitely. This is evident from the progress which man, the 
individual, has already made. For the child becomes the 
man, and the ignorant, cruel and besotted pagan becomes an 
intelligent, merciful and humble child of God. Ue desiree 
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improvement, and especially moral and religious improve- 
ment. The ideals of excellency, which men of genius have 
conceived, have never been actualized in the existing state 
of things. There is a longing after something higher. The 
moral and spiritual attainments of men never satisfy the 
soul. The want of the soul is never satisfied. The heathen 
felt it in the most exalted period of their intellectual attain- 
ments, whilst the wost holy and laborious Christians exclaim, 
with the great Apostle of the Gentiles: “Not as though I 
had already attained, either were already perfect: but L foi- 
low after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am 
apprehended of Christ Jesus.” These earnest desires, these 
longings of the soul after better things, are the voice of God 
speaking in man, and giving the assurance of a better, an 
ultimate and satisfying state, where every holy aspiration 
will be realized, and every longing of the soul, in Christ Je- 
sus, will be gratified. Besides, it is reasonable to suppose 
that one generation should improve upon another, and that 
the succeeding should learn from the preceding, as man 
learns from his own experience, and improves from his éwn 
faults, and the faults and virtues of others. The horizon of 
the Jews, who lived in the days of royal Solomon, was en- 
larged far beyond that of their ancestors who were bondmen 
in Egypt. The condition of the English people in Chris- 
tian civilization, including in that term everything that can 
muke a people good and great, is largely in advance of that 
of the same people in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as the 
latter was even more in advance of that in the reign of Bo- 
adicea. 

In contemplating the progress of the world, under the 
sovereignty of Christ, to the new state of things, tanght us 
in the text, we must not lose sight of apparent or real draw- 
backs, which seem to arrest the onward movement of the 
world, but which may be safely viewed in an opposite light. 
The Jews, who came out of Egypt, were compelled to wan- 
der forty years in the wilderness, until all of that generation, 
except two, perished. Here we might say that progress was 
retarded. But is itso? The people, who had just emerged 
from bondage, were unprepared to take possession of the 
promised land, but their children, disciplined by the toil 
and the freedom of the wildernes, educated hy the teach- 
ers of the law and the discipline of Divine Providence, 
and the manifestations of God’s presence, were prepared 
to conquer and to occupy the land of promise. Tho 
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same judgment is to be formed of the destruction of na- 
tions, and the overthrow of dynasties. By their vices and 
crimes, by their cruelty and corruptions, they were obstacles 
in the way of the onward movement of the purpose of God 
to the renovation of all things. Thus were the oppressors of 
the Hebrews, in Egypt, overthrown. Thus perished the five 
nations of Palestine. Thus were the Assyrian, the Babylo- 
nian, the Persian, the Egyptian, the Grecian, and the Ro- 
wan empires overthrown. And thus will pass away all 
kingdoms, based upon Paganism, Mohammedanism, or false 
Christianity. They will pass away, either under the sword 
of the conqueror, or their character will be changed under 
the influence of the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
God. Who will say that this work is not now in progress, 
and that he, who is King of kings and Lord of lords, is not 
now going forth, followed by his army, conquering and to 
conquer. ‘The way of the kings of the earth is being pre- 
pared. ‘The angel, with the everlasting gospel to proclaim 
to all people, has gone forth, and the beasts of the field, and 
the fowls of the air, are summoned to the feast which will be 
furnished for them, by the multitudes, small and great, slain 
by him, out of whose mouth goeth a sharp sword, and who is 
the word of God. We form a like opinion concerning the 
nations who have forgotten God, and the dark ages of the 
Christian dispensation. The nations who refused to retain 
the knowledge of God, were given over judicially, as no 
doubt individuals and families are, to a reprobate mind, to 
commit sin with greediness, to harden their hearts through 
the deceitfulness of sin, and to perish suddenly. There are 
tribes in Africa who have forgotten God, and some who have 
lost even the name of God. They are Devil-worshippers, 
unmerciful cannibals. How can these be fitted into the 
course of things, so as to contribute to the progress of events, 
and the renovation of all things? They are illustrations of 
the truth and justice of God on the earth. They are beacon- 
lights along the shore of the sea of life, on which are sailing 
nations and individuals. They prove, that God is not slack 
concerning his promises, as some men count slackness, but is 
long-suffering, patient and kind, but who will by no means 
clear the guilty. It is manifest that such nations and indi- 
viduals are exercising the freedom of their will, and are act- 
ing in opposition to the will of God. As they refuse to 
subserve God’s purposes, making his will theirs, he removes 
them out of the way, or prepares them by his Providence to 
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stand in their lot at the appointed time. For the nations, 
who are spared and are not annihilated by the consequences 
of their sins, may be reserved for a lofty and efficient service 
in the spread of the gospel. What is true of individaals, 
for the same reason, may be true of nations. Saul, the per- 
secutor of Jesus, became Paul, the persecuted, for Christ's 
sake, and the great preacher of righteousness to the Gen- 
tiles. Thus nations who are most violently opposed to the 
gospel, may at length become the most successful propaga- 
tors and defenders of it. Besides we must not conceal the 
thought that nations, like individuals, have their seasons of 
repose. Writers on the subject of criticism make mention 
of certain ages or periods of great mental activity, in which 
the productions of the pen are not only more fruitful than 
usual, but greater genius and mental power are displayed. 
These are followed by periods which may be called the dark 
ages, and which are characterized by apparent inactivity and 
mental torpor. No satisfactory solution of this phenomenon 
has yet been given. We are satisfied to refer it to the sleep 
and the refreshing of nations, without inquiring more minute- 
ly into the subject. Thus one nation, or continent, is awake 
and active, whilst another is inefficient and asleep. Thus 
knowledge, on all subjects, was called into existence in the 
Kast, whilst a dark night of ignorance and barbarism lay 
heavily upon the nations of the West. Mesopotamia and 
Egypt first, then Western Greece and Rome, gave impulse 
to learning. The conquests of these two nations carried 
their literature and arts over the most of the then known 
world, With their decline, the Arabian followers of the false 
prophet, and the splendid dynasty of the Caliphs, opened 
the fountains of knowledge once more in the fertile plain, 
between the rivers, and carried their civilization, with their 
arms, across the strait, and beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
into the lofty mountains and rich valleys of Spain. Now, 
for three centuries, the East, like the West, has been slum- 
bering under the night of the dark ages, whilst Europe and 
her colonies have waked up to a new life, and a new exist- 
ence. The civilization of the West, under the inspiration of 
Christianity, is moving eastward, and its progress will not 
be arrested until the spiritual life of the churches has been 
extinguished, the art of printing, and the literature of which 
it has been the instrument of propagating, and the science 
’ of common things, and the science of the stars, with sister 
eciences, have been buried together in one common grave 
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Before the invention of the art of printing, and the per 
petuity of knowledge from generation to generation, know 
vige was, for the most part, traditionary and uncertain. 
Now knowledge moves, with certain and unerring steps, to- 
its destined end. That end is the glory of God and 

the bighest good of man. Knowledge is the handmaid of 
Christianity. She attends her steps, sustains her when as- 
sailed by ber enemies, and aids her in the great work in which 
engaged. Oa the other hand, Christianity inspires 
knowledge wi ardor, directs ber in her investigations, 
aud purifies and sanctifies all her achievements. Thus codp- 
er: ther, the world is laid open and largely 
ind efficient movements in the diffu- 
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his glory, and the express image of his person, teaching men 
how to be perfect, making an atonement for their sins, and 
leaving them an example, that they should walk in his steps 
Even the Jewish civilization, which rose so much higher than 
the pagan, in moral excellency, failed in this, that it exhibited 
only a pure theism, and only obscurely dis closed God mani 
fest in the flesh, and left no e> cemplifieation of a perfect 
character and life, for man’s imitation. Rade and imperfeet 
as it was, it prepared the way for the higher civilization of 
the Christian era. If we descend to particulars, it will be 
found that the Christian civilization, of this age, is superior 
to all that has preceded it, except in physical culture, and 
the arts of sculpture and painting, in which we are equal. 
In every department of science, in history, government, ed- 
ucation, domestic life, commerce; it 8 je tice, mer y, liber 
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Son of God is making all things new. The earth has been 
explored. The geography, and the manners and customs of 
the different nations of the earth, have been ascertained and 
are known. Never, since the fall of man, was there so ex- 
tensive and minute a preparation for the diffusion and recep- 
tion of the gospel. In addition to this, there is a general, 
almost universal, desire for teachers amongst the heathen 
nations, and amongst the civilized idolators and Mohamme- 
dans, an equal desire to obtain the scientific knowledge of 
the Christian nations. Under such circumstances, what is 
the duty of those who are made partakers of the blessings 
of science and Christianity. The reply is, 

1. It is their duty to carry forward the scientific investi- 
gations already begun, that the knowledge of God, through 
his works, may be made known unto all people, for his glory 
and for their good. The missionaries have learned that their 
scientific knowledge opens the way among the heathen for 
the knowledge of Christ and his salvation. Every succeed- 
ing generation is under obligations to the source of all know- 
ledge to improve upon the one which has preceded, and thus 
swell and extend the current to the limit of their ability. 
We owe to the Author of our being, not only physical, but 
also intellectual labor. The obligation to do this rests espe- 
cially upon the young men who have leisure to study and 
and who have access to the schools of learning. This leisure, 
and these schools, have been furnished in the providence of 
God, for this very purpose; and he ¢est attains the end of 
life who most completely fulfils the will of God concerning 
him. 

2. We should thoroughly study the word of God, that we 
may know the doctrines which it teaches, and practice the 
duties which it enjoins. So should we know this word as to 
be able to put to silence its enemies, and establish its friends 
in the faith which they profess. In addition, it is our duty 
to send the word, in their respective languages, to every na- 
tion under heaven, which can read it. 

3. Finally, we should educate the living minister and send 
him forth with the everlasting gospel, to preach to the na- 
tions, giving to this work our time, energy, of mind and 
body, influence and wealth, that he, who is all perfect, may 
be made manifest, in the glory of his character, to his be- 
nighted rational creatures. Now we should do this, because 
God has made it our duty. His command to us, and to all 
Christians, is, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
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pel to every creature: he that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned.” We 
should do it for the sake of our fellow-men, who are perish- 
ing for want of knowledge. Hundreds of thousands of souls 
pass annually from time to eternity, without the knowledge 
of God and Jesus Christ, whom he has sent. But, without 
the knowledge of these, they can not be saved. Can we, 
then, with the common feelings of humanity, contemplate 
unmoved this fearful loss of souls? Who will pity them, if 
we do not? For this very purpose, Christ called us out of the 
world, and gave us compassionate hearts, and filled us with 
his love, that we might sympathize with the suffering, and 
rescue them from the power of the destroyer. We are the 
body of Christ, of which he is the head, and to which he 
promised, and has given, his Spirit, so that the love of 
Christ may constrain us to do this work. We should do it, 
for the glory of the achievement, and the glory of the Mas- 
ter. It is a great work, a new creation, a moral renovation 
and exaltation of the degraded and miserable, that they may 
be made new creatures in Christ. It has been in progress 
for eighteen hundred years, and the sphere of its influence, 
and the greatness of its power, and the certainty of its ulti- 
mate success, are enlarging every year. Come and add 
your influence to increase the forces now engaged in this 
wonderful enterprise. Enlist under tie banner of King 
Emmanuel, carry forward the standard of the cross. Lift it 
up on high, that the ends of the earth may see, and cry 
aloud, in the language of the Master: “Come unto me, and 
be ye saved, all ye the ends of the earth, for I am God, and 
there is none else.” ‘Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.” “The Spirit and the Bride say come. 
And let him that heareth say come. And let him that is 
athirst, come. And whosoever will, let him take of the wa- 
of life freely’ ‘For behold, I make all things new.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
By S. Austin Axuizone, LL. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THAT is a very natural curiosity which attaches a very 
fascinating interest to all which concerns the persons, the 
works, the actions and the conversation, of those who have 
become distinguished in any walk of life. 

Who would not like to have seen Julius Crsar, or Mark 
Antony, or King Alfred, or those stars in the English liter- 
ary horizon, Chaucer, or Dryden, or Pope? Who would not 
like to have been present at those famous ‘Wit-combats,” at 
the “Mermaid Tavern,” which good, quaint old Thomas Ful- 
ler records with such unction. “Many,” says he, “were the 
wit-combates between Shakspeare and Ben Jenson. I be- 
held them tike a Spanish great galleon, and an English man- 
of-war. Master Jonson, like the former, was built far higher 
in learning, solid, but slow, in his performances. Shak- 
speare, like the latter, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of 
all winds, by the quickness of his wit and inventions.”’ Now, 
as we cannot see the faces and hear the voices of the de- 
parted great, we are glad to accept what is the next thing to 
this personal knowledge—we are glad to peruse the records 
which have been left us by those who did see and hear them. 
That biography will always be the most popular, which tells 
us most of the persons, the habits, and the words, of those 
who have gained a name on the scroll of fame. The history 
of kings and of warriors, of battles and of sieges, of camps 
and councils, will always be of value to mankind, for_the 
maxim is still true, that ‘history is philosophy, teaching by 
examples ;” but the history of men and women—they may 
be kings and queens, perhaps—but the history of men and 
women, like ourselves, who ate when they were hungry, and 
drank when they were dry; who laughed when they were 
pleased, and scolded when they were angry—that is if women 
ever scold or get angry: such details of every day life, will 
always come home to our sympathies “and our bosoms.” 
Now to prove our position, let us take a specimen of each of 
the classes of works to which we have referred. The first 
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class we shall, for distinction, call chronicles, the second 
class we style narratives of men and women. And for a 
specimen of the chronicle class, we shall instance Guiccardi- 
ni’s History of Italy; a very valuable work; but ponderous 
in matter, and not exactly what is called “sketchy,” in style. 
There is a story told respecting this work, for the truth of 
which we do not vouch, but it runs somewhat as follows: 
Valuable as was this work, and creditable to Italian litera- 
ture, it was declared that such was its tediousness of narra- 
tion, that it was found impossible to discover any person who 
had ever read it through. And the worst of it was, that no 
person could be persuaded to attempt such an Herculean 
task. At last it so happened that a literary gentleman, for 
some grave offence against the laws, was sentenced to the 
horrid fate of a galley slave; in which situation, chained to 
the oar, and working in all seasons, beneath winter’s blast, 
and summer’s sun, the miserable sufferer wears away his un- 
happy existence. A bright idea struck the minds of the au- 
thorities: “Our great history has never yet been read by 
mortal man: this is a standing disgrace to the literary char- 
acter of our people: now we have a chance of wiping away 
this stain upon our national character. Offer this man his 
liberty, upon condition that he will, faithfully, read the his- 
tory through. Surely he will do this, rather than go to the 
Galleys. The criminal was called in, and the offer made to 
him. ‘What read that book through, the whole sixteen 

arts!” “Every part, chapter, page, line, letter and word!” 
“Well, it is hard! but anything rather than the galleys!” 
Imagine now our unwilling historical student—not exactly 
what we should call a volunteer in the ranks of literature— 
imagine him now in the hard pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties! Behold him provided with a comfortable apart- 
ment, seated in an easy chair, the book laid on the table be- 
fore him, and he commencing his arduous task. Book after 
book he wades through, battle after battle is encountered 
and defeated; and if he sometimes waver, the thought of 
home, and wife and children, on the one hand, and of 
the voice of the oppressor, and the lash of the task-master 
on the other, stimulate him to renewed exertions. But, 
alas! for human patience! Alas for home, and wife and 
children, our student has now to plough his way through the 
history of a siege, of which the particulars are detailed 
with such incredible prolixity, that he dashes down the book 
in utter despair, and the wortificd authorities hear him ex- 
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claiming in indignant tones: The galleys! the galleys! [I 
can stand it no longer! Put me to the galleys as soon as 
you please !’’ So much for a specimen of the chronicle class. 
Need we go far for a sample of the narrative classification ? 
Does not the name of that great man, a brief portion of 
whose history we are to consider, remind us all of the book 
we would present to your notice. Honest Jemmy Boswell! 
thou, whose devotion to thy “guide, philosopher and friend,” 
caused thee to dwell with rapture upon every particular of 
the great man, from the tie of his wig, to the seventeen cups 
of tea he would “punish’’ at one sitting! We may laugh at 
thy devotion and thy minuteness of detail, but who does not 
love thy volumes, and delight to disport himself in thy com- 
pany? “If,” says a modern writer, ‘we were obliged to 
throw every book in England, into the sea, we should keep 
Boswell’s Johnson among the Jast!’’ Another critic well 
remarks: “The life of Johnson is assuredly a great, a very 
great work. Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic 
poets, Shakspeare is not more decidedly the first of drama- 
tists, Demosthenes is not more decidedly the first of orators, 
than Boswell is the first of biographers. He has no second. 
He has distanced all his competitors so decidedly, that it is 
not worth while to place them. Eclipse is first, and the rest 
nowhere. We are not sure that there is in the whole history 
of the human intellect, so strange a phenomenon as this 
book. Many of the greatest men that ever lived, have writ- 
ten biography. Boswell was one of the smallest men that 
ever lived; and has beaten them all. He was, if we are to 
give any credit to his own account, or to the united testi- 
mony of all who knew him, a man of the meanest and fee- 
blest intellect. Johnson described him as a fellow who had 
missed his only chance of immortality, by not having been 
alive when the “‘Dunciad”’ was written. Beauclerk used his 
name as a proverbial expression for a bore. He was the 
laughing-stock of the whole of that brilliant society which 
has owed to him the greatest part of its fame. He was al- 
ways laying himself at the feet of some eminent man, and 
begging to be spit upon and trampled upon. He was always 
earning some ridiculous nick-name, and then ‘binding it as 
a crown unto him,’ not merely in metaphor, but literally. 
He exhibited himself at the Shakspeare Jubilee, to all the 
crowd that filled Stratford-on-Avon, with a placard around 
his hat, bearing the inscription of Corsica Boswell. In his 
town he proclaimed to all the world, that at Edinburgh he was 
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known by the name of Paoli Boswell. Servile and imper- 
tinent, shallow and pedantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated with 
family pride, and eternally blustering about the dignity of a 
born gentleman, yet stooping to be a tale-bearer, an eaves- 
dropper, a common butt in the taverns of London; so curi- 
ous to know everybody who was talked about, that, Tory and 
High Churchman as he was, he manceuvred, we have been 
told, for an introduction to Tom Paine; so vain of the most 
childish distinctions, that, when he had been to court, he 
drove to the office where his book was being printed, without 
changing his clothes, and summoned all the printer’s devils 
to admire his new ruflles and sword. Such was this man; 
and such he was content and proved to be. Every thing 
which another man would have hidden; ever thing, the pub- 
lication of which would have made another man bang himself, 
was matter of gay and clamorous exultation to his weak and 
diseased mind. What silly things he said, what bitter re- 
torts he provoked, how at one place he was troubled with 
evil presentiments, which came to nothing; how at another 
place, on waking from a drunken doze, he read the Prayer- 
book, and took a hair of the dog that bit him; how he went 
to see men hanged, and came away maudlin; how he added five 
hundred pounds to the fortune of one of his babies, because 
she was not frightened at Johnson’s ugly face; how he was 
frightened out of his wits at sea; and how the sailors quiet- 
ed him as they would have quieted a child; how tipsy he was 
at Lady Cork’s, one evening, and how much his merriment 
annoyed the ladies; how impertinent he was to the Duchess 
of Argyle, and with what stately contempt she put down his 
impertinence ; how Colonel Macleod sneered to his face at 
his impudent obtrusiveness; how his father, and the very 
wife of his bosom, laughed and fretted at all his fooleries ; 
all these things he proclaimed to all the world, as if they 
had been subjects for pride and ostentatious rejoicing.” We 
think Mr. Macaulay too severe in this portrait; but had 
Boswell been twice the mountebank that he was, can we ever 
be sufficiently grateful to him for that graphic delineation of 
his illustrious friend, of which the same critic just quoted, 
truly remarks: “Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness 
of his fame and-in the enjoyment of a competent fortune, is 
better known to us than any other man in history. Every 
thing about him, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his 
St. Vitus’ dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, the out- 
ward signs which too clearly marked his approbation of his 
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dinner, his insatiable appetite for fish-sauce, and veal-pie, 
with plums, his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of 
touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious practice of 
treasuring up scraps of orange peel, his morning slumbers, 
his midnight disputations, his contortions, his mutterings, his 
gruntings, his puffings, his vigorous, acute, and ready elo- 
quence, his sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his 
fits of tempestuous rage, his queer inmates, old Mr. Levett, 
and blind Mrs, Williams, the cat, Hodge, and the negro, 
Frank ; all are as familiar to us as the objects by which we 
have been surrounded from childhood.” 

We now proceed to give a brief review of the life and 
character of one who has been styled, with, perhaps, par- 
donable boldness, the “brightest ornament of the eighteenth 
century.” 

Samuel Johnson first opened his eyes on the light, in the 
city of Lichfield, in Staffordshire, England, on the 18th of 
September, 1709. His father was one of that distinguished 
class of the nobility —his father, we say, was one of that 
distinguished class of the nobility, which has done more than 
all the dukes, earls, marquises, viscounts, knights, and ba- 
rons who ever existed, for the cultivation of human intellect, 
the advancement of useful knowledge, and the progress 
of scientific truth. Need I name the class of the nobility to 
which I refer? Michael Johnson was a book-seller! He 
was, we repeat, a book-seller; yes: we must not conceal the 
truth that, notwithstanding this distinguished rank, he, on 
more than one occasion, accepted of the humble post of 
Chief Magistrate, or Mayor. The first production of that 
muse, which was designed in after days to shine so brightly 
in the tragedy of “Irene,” and the poem of the “Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” was as follows: Good Master Boswell 
says, “It is told that, when a child of three years old, he 
chanced to tread on a duckling, the eleventh of a brood, and 
killed it; upon which, it is said, he dictated to his mother 
the following epitaph : 


“Here lies good master duck, 
Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 

If he had lived, it had been good luck, 
For then we ’d had an odd one.” 


But this story of infant genius is too tough for even the di- 
gestion of Boswell; credulous as he was of his preceptor’s 
powers. ‘Take another professed specimen of his genius at a 
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very early age. “When he was a child, in petticoats, and 
had learned to read, Mrs. Johnson, one morning, put the 
common Prayer-Book into his hands, pointed to the collect 
for the day, and said, ‘Sam, you must get this by heart. 
She went up stairs, leaving him to study it; but by the time 
she had reached the second floor, she heard him following 
her. ‘‘What’s the matter?” said she. “I can say it,” he 
replied ; and repeated it distinctly, though he could not have 
read it more than twice.” No wonder he became so staunch 
a Churchman, when he commenced learning collects whilst 
in petticoats! His first teacher was a woman, who had an 
academy for very young people. Thence he was removed to 
the free school of Lichfield, then conducted by one Master 
Hunter, who seems to have had great faith in the theory of 
“counter-irritation.” That is to say, he laid on an applica- 
tion to the skin, in order to draw out the dormant genius of 
the young hopefuls who were consigned to his tender mer- 
cies. When Johnson was asked how he had acquired so ac- 
curate a knowledge of the Latin tongue, he replied: “My 
master beut me very well; without that, sir, I should have 
done nothing.” 

In his nineteenth year he was entered a commoner (not- 
withstanding the nobility of his father) of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. His mind was so well supplied with knowledge, 
that Dr. Adams said of him, that “he was the best qualified 
for the University of all the young men that he had ever 
known come there.”” At Oxford he continued three years, 
and left in 1731, without a degree; his father being unable 
to support the expense of his maintenance. For a short 
time he tried the situation of a tutor in a free school, but 
three months’ experience disgusted him with his situation. 
About this time he made his essay first at gaining a subsistence 
by his pen. For translating Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 
he received the trifling sum of five guineas. But Cupid— 
powerful, all-enslaving Cupid—after amusing himself by try- 
ing his prowess on fair forms, and brighter eyes, determined 
to catch in his toils the uncouth, ungainly, uncourtly, Samuel 
Johnson! The object of our philosopher’s attachment, was 
a Mrs. Porter, who had recently become a widow. Miss 
Seward declares that Johnson was first in love with her 
daughter, Lucy Porter, but that as she frowned upon his 
suit, he consoled himself by courting her mother. The con- 
versation between the fond swain and his mother, when he 
“owned the soft impeachment,” and begged his parent's con 
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sent to the match,, is not a little amusing. After expressing 
her surprise at a request so extraordinary—‘No, Sam,” she 
replied, “my willing consent you will never have to so pre- 
posterous a match. You are not twenty-five, and she is 
turned of fifty. If she had any prudence, this request had 
never been made to me. Where are your means of subsist- 
ence? Porter has died poor, in consequence of his wife’s 
expensive habits. You have great talents, but, as yet, have 
turned them into no profitable channel.” To this the sigh- 
ing swain responded: “Mother, I have not deceived Mrs. 
Porter; I have told her the worst of me; that I am of mean 
extraction, that I have no money, and that I had an uncle 
hanged.”” She replied, “that she valued no one more or less 
for his descent; that she had no more money than myself ; 
and that, though she had not a relation hanged, she had fifty 
who deserved hanging.” We must add that this story does 
not appear to have been well-founded. There is no evidence 
that Johnson ever had a relation who was hanged. It is 
thought that the report may have arisen from Mr. M’Nicol’s 
Remarks on Dr. Johnson’s Journey to Hebrides. Johnson 
speaks very contewptuously of Scotland, and complains of 
the stunted vegetation, and want of trees; whereupon Mr. 
M’Nicol remarks, “But whatever the Doctor may insinuate 
about the present scarcity of trees in Scotland, we are much 
deceived by fame, if a very near ancestor of his, who was a 
native of that country, did not find to his cost, that a tree 
was not quite such a rarity in Ais days.’’ This insinuation 
is, in all probability, untrae, and would be foolish and un- 
generous, if well-founded. If Dr. Johnson, or you or I had 
an ancestor hanged upon every tree in Scotland, or the 
Black Forest, it would not detract one whit from that re- 
spectability to which good conduct would ever entitle us. 
Behold now our hero a married man! And would you like 
to know how the honey-moon was heralded? You shall haye 
the story in the groom’s own words: “The happy lovers were 
on their way to Derby Church, each on horse-back. John- 
son thus narrates their journey to Church: “Sir, she had 
read the old romances, and had got into her head the fantas- 
tical notion that a woman of spirit would use her lover like 
adog. So, sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and 
she could not keep up with me; and when I rode a little 
slower, she passed me, and complained that I lagged behind. 
I was not to be made the slave of caprice; and I resolved to 
begin as I meant to end. I therefore pushed on briskly, 
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till I was fairly out of her sight. The road lay between two 
hedges, so I was sure she would not miss it; and I contrived 
that she soon come up with me. When she did, I observed 
her to be in tears.”” Oh, cruel Samuel Johnson! hadst thou 
the heart so soon to bring the pearly drops to those young 
eyes? We appeal to the reader, whether Mrs. Porter would 
not have done perfectly right, if she had, then and there, 
given Mr. Johnson his walking ticket? But she—did—not! 
Young maidens of fifty were too economical of their beaux, 
in those days, to drop them so hastily. But, says the un- 
feeling groom-elect, “I observed her to be in tears!” In 
tears at his cruelty no doubt, although some cynical bachelor 
may pretend that Mrs. Porter was in tears from the appre- 
hension that the youthful Samuel Johnson had changed his 
mind, and put spurs to his horse with the intention of 
making his escape for good! Such ungenerous, ungallant 
suggestions we shall not notice! 

After his marriage, Johnson set up a private academy 
which, fortunately for the world and the teacher’s future 
fame, proved unsuccessful. The only pupils whose names 
are recorded as having been placed under his care, were the 
afterwards celebrated David Garrick, his brother, George 
Garrick, and Master Ossely. In 1737 Johnson determined 
to try his fortune in London, and, leaving Mrs. Johnson to 
mourn his absence, he set out for the great metropolis, ac- 
companied by his late pupil, David Garrick. The first no- 
tice which we find of Johnson, as a writer, (Irene and some 
“periodical” contributions, had been previously composed) is 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1738; where, on 
page two hundred and sixty-nine, we have “Short Extracts 
from London, a Poem, written in imitation of Juvenal; and 
become remarkable for having got to the Second Edition in 
the space of a week.” This was a good beginning, surely! 
It is on page one hundred and fifty-six of this volume, 
(March, 1738) that we find our author’s first ascertained 
contribution to this venerable Magazine. The contribution 
referred to, “Ad Urbanum,” is thus prefaced by the indig- 
nant proprietor, who, it would appear had been roughly 
handled by certain booksellers: ‘All men of sense, as far 
as we can find, having comdemned the rude treatment given 
Mr. Urban by certain booksellers, whose names are not 
worth the mention already made of them; we hope it will 
not be thought any ostentation to let the reader see a few of 
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the pieces sent in his favor, by correspondents of all degrees ; 
especially as no objection can be made to some of them, but 
his being accessory to their publication.” 

It is worthy of note, that he who was so largely beholden 
to booksellers, and to whom, in return, booksellers were so 
largely indebted, thus at the outset of his literary career, 
took up the lance in defence of a bookseller against his ri- 
vals in the same trade. Nearly four years before this, the 
young author had endeavored to form a connection with 
Cave’s successful monthly pamphlet, for in November, 1734, 
he gives the publisher a hint that no common talents were in 
the “‘market-place, because no man had hired them :” 

“Sir,—As you appear no less sensible than your readers 
of the defects of your poetical article, you will not be dis- 
pleased if, in order to the improvement of it, I communicate 
to you the sentiments of a person who will undertake, on 
reasonable terms, some times to fill a column. His opinion 
is, that the public would not give you a bad reception, if, be- 
side the current not of the mouth, which a critical examina- 
tion generally reduces to a narrow compass, you admitted not 
only poems, inscriptions, &c., never printed before, which he 
will sometimes supply you with; but, likewise, short literary 
dissertations, in Latin or English; critical remarks on au- 
thors, ancient or modern; forgotten poems that deserve re- 
vival, or loose pieces, like Hoyer’s worth preserving. By 
this method, your literary article, for so it might be called, 
will, he thinks, be better recommended to the public, than by 
low jests, awkward buffoonery, or the dull scurrilities of 
either party. If such a correspondence will be agreeable to 
you, be pleased to inform me, in two posts, what the condi- 
tions are on which you shall expect it. Your late offer, (a 
prize of £50 for the best poem) gives me no reason to dis- 
trust your generosity. If you engage in any literary pro- 
jects besides this paper, I have other designs to impart, if I 
could be secure from having others reap the advantage of what 
I should hint. Your letter by being directed to S. Smith, to 
be left at the Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will 
reach,” &c. (Boswell’s Life of Johnson.) To us there is 
something exceedingly touching in this modest attempt to 
gain the uncertain bread of a literary hack! Poor Johnson! 
perhaps he could have signed this letter, as he did a later 
one to Cave: “Jmpransus;” that is, “I have not breakfast- 
ed.”” We remember that Sir Walter Scott somewhere speaks 
of the effect which this little word had upon his feelings 
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Many a breakfast, no doubt he lacked in this straitened sea- 
son of his life! Are there not many such sons of want even 
now around us? And shall we not willingly communicate 
of that which hath been bountifully entrusted to our steward- 
ship? 

“London, a Poem, in imitation of the third Satire of Ju- 
venal,”’ was published in May, 1738; and we have seen, to 
repeat the quaint language of the ‘““Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
“that it had become remarkable for having got to the Second 
Edition in the space of a week.” 

The young author thought it prudent to see what recep- 
tion his offspring would meet with in the world before he 
acknowledged paternity. In his letter to Cave, he says that 
he has “the enclosed poem in my hands to dispose of for the 
benefit of the author (of whose abilities I shall say nothing, 
since I send you his performance,) * * I cannot help 
taking notice, that besides what the author may hope for in 
account of his abilities, he has likewise another claim to your 
regard, as he lies at present under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances of fortune. * * By exerting, on this occa- 
sion, your usual generosity, you will not only encourage 
learning, and relieve distress,” &. Cave would not venture 
to publish the Poem, but he seems to have “exerted his gen- 
erosity ;” for Johnson returns thanks for ‘the present you 
were so kind as to send me. * * 1am very sensible 
from your generosity on this occasion, of your regard to 
learning, even in its unbappiest state, and cannot but think 
such a temper deserving the gratitude of those who suffer so 
often from a contrary disposition.” 

How little did the obscure, yet kind, bookseller then for- 
see that this half-famished youth should become so illustrious 
in the world of letters; that the greatest honor which should 
attach to the name of Cave, would be the fact of the object 
of his opportune bounty becoming his biographer ! 

To say that the booksellers refused to purchase “London,” 
is to say but little. A curious work would that be which 
should give us a full list of the great works which have been 
refused by a dozen of booksellers each. Boswell quotes 
Derrick as aiming a poetical dart against this opprobium Bi- 
bliopolarum (to coin a new phrase); for having no work on 
hand just now for sale, we can afford to offend booksellers 
and editors, from thé great publishing house of Harper & 
Brothers, down to the illiterate proprietor of the “Chunk- 
ville Clarion.”” But now for Derrick’s complaint: 
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“Will no kind patron Johnson own? 

Shall Johnson, friendless, range the town? 
And every publisher refuse 

The offspring of his happy muse?” 


No! Dodsley will take it, and what’s more, he will givo 
ten guineas for it! The author says: “I might have accep- 
ted of less; but that Paul Whitehead had a little before got 
ten guineas for a poem, and I would not take less than Paul 
Whitehead,” 

Ten guineas strikes us as cheap for ‘“London;” and yet 
it was as much again as Milton got for ‘Paradise Lost,” 
(saving contingencies, which increased the sum afterwards.) 
“London” was published on the same day with Pope’s Satire 
of 1738;” and the youthful satirist did not suffer by the 
comparison; for people said, “There is an unknown poet, 
greater even than Pope.’’ General Oglethorpe adopted 
“London” at once; and lived to see its author among tho 
foremost in the literary ranks; surviving him about six 
months. 

Pope set young Richardson at work to find out who this 
formidable rival was. Mr. Richardson brought back the in- 
formation that he had discovered only that his ‘name was 
Johnson, and that he was some obscure man.” “He will 
soon be de’ terre,” replies Pope. This was not the only in- 
stance in which Pope displayed a commendable generosity to 
the rising star; for, from the perusal of “London,” alone, 
he recommended him to Earl Guver, when Johnson (in the 
next year) sought a “degree,” to qualify him for the master- 
ship of a charity school. The similarity between “London” 
and Pope’s style, is very observable. The “Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” essays a more dignified strain. Garrick accounts 
for this in his own manner: 

‘When Johnson lived much with the Herveys and saw a 
good deal of what was passing in life, he wrote his “London,” 
which is lively and easy: when he became more retired, he 
gave us his “Vanity of Human Wishes,” which is as hard as 
Greek ; had he gone to imitate another satire, it would have 
been as hard as Hebrew.” 

And yet, flippant little David! thy old school-fellow wrote 
a hundred lines a day of this Poem, if it is ‘tall Greek”’ to 
thee! Llard as it was to thee, David, it softened a greater 
wan to tears! for Walter Scott tell us, “The deep and pa- 
thetic morality of “The Vanity of Human Wishes,” has 
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often extracted tears from those whose eyes wander dry over 
pages professedly sentimental. Aye! it drew tears from the 
eyes of the author itself. George Lewis Scott describes a 
very interesting little family gathering at Thrale’s, when Dr, 
Johnson read aloud his satire; when he recounted the diffi- 
culties of the poor struggling scholar, he “burst into a pas- 
sion of tears :” 


“Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee: 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters, to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail !” 


He read these lines, and “he burst into a passion of 
tears!’’ Poor fellow! he remembered those days when he 
subscribed himself ‘‘impransus.” No longer subject to the 
pangs of hunger, he now had “all that heart could wish ;” 
plenty, “honor, love, obedience, troops of friends; but his 
mind reverted to those bitter days of penury, when he wan- 
dered in the streets for want of a lodging, and, in the garb 
of poverty, devoured the dinner furnished by the hand of 
poverty, behind the curtain, at good Mr. Cave’s. How had 
his condition changed! We need not marvel at those out- 
pourings of a grateful heart which gush forth in his quiet 
hours of meditation, and solemn seasons of prayer. The 
great Being on whose goodness and protection he confidently 
relied in the day of destitution and time of trial, “had not 
disappointed his hope.” He had “brought him to great 
honor, and comforted him on every side.’’ This he deeply 
felt, and however, at times, arrogant and harsh to his fel- 
low-men, he ever, as Bishop Horne well says, “walked hum- 
bly before the Lord his God!” 

We must not leave the “Vanity of Human Wishes” with- 
out quoting Walter Scott’s remark to Ballantyne: “He had 
often said to me, that neither his own, nor any modern pop- 
ular style of composition, was that from which he derived 
most pleasure. I asked him what it was. He answered— 
Johnson’s; and that he had more pleasure in reading “‘Lon- 
don,” and the “Vanity of Human Wishes,” than any other 
poetical composition he could mention: and I think 1 never 
saw his countenance more indicative of high admiration, than 
while reciting aloud from these productions.” (Lockhart’s 
Scott.) 
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Lord Byron gives us his opinion in his Ravenna Diary: 
“Read Johnson’s ‘Vanity of Human Wishes;’ all the exam- 
ples, and mode of giving them, sublime, as well as the latter 
part, with the exception of an occasional couplet. “Tis a 
grand poem? so true! ‘True as the tenth of Juvenal’s him- 
self. The lapse of ages changes all things—time, language, 
the earth, the bounds of the sea, the stars of the sky, and 
everything about, around and underneath, man, except man 
himself! who has always been, and always will be, an un- 
lucky rascal. The infinite variety of lives conduct but to 
death, and the infinity of wishes lead but to disappointment!” 

Lockhart inforws us that, “the last line of MS. that Scott 
sent to the press, was a quotation from the “Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes.” 

We must apologize for lingering so long by the way, but 
where there are so many flowers, on every side, soliciting 
our notice, it is difficult to make much speed. 

The celebrated Rambler was published twice a week from 
the 20th of March, 1750, to the 14th of March, 1752, in- 
inclusive. At this time Johnson was engaged in the prepar- 
ation of his Dictionary, and other labors; yet such was 
his industry at this period, that of the two hundred and 
eight numbers of the “‘Rambler,’’ he wrote all save five; he 
never missed a publication day: the paper was always forth- 
coming. Would that all authors who seek to advance the 
interests of religion and morality were as conscientious as 
the author of the “Rambler,” in imploring the aid of that 
divine grace, “without which nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy !” 

Grant, I beseech thee,’’ supplicates the pious writer, “that 
in this undertaking, thy Holy Spirit may not be withheld 
from me, but that 1 may promote thy glory, and the salva- 
tion of myself and others.” The “Rambler” excited but 
little attention at first. Croker questions Payne’s asser- 
tion to Chalmers, that Richardson’s essay No. 97, was 
the “only paper which had a prosperous sale, and was popu- 
lar. But the ladies will side with Payne when they discover 
by inspection what No. 97 is about! We shall not inform 
them; and, indeed, we strictly forbid any one of our fair 
readers to turn to this mysterious paper. If in this ‘“Blue- 
Beard” prohibition we meet with the same measure of diso- 
bedience which was accorded to our ‘illustrious predecessor,” 
we must e’en digest it as we may. The good Doctor was 
sorely put to it to find a name for his beloved child, the 
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“Rambler.” He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, “what must be 
done, sir, will be done. When I was to begin publishing 
that paper, I was at a loss how to name it. 1 sat down at 
night upon my bed-side, and resolved that I would.not go to 
sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler seemed the best 
that occurred, and I took it.” The new periodical, though 
not popular, secured the approbation of those whose praise 
was most to be valued. Even corpulent Mrs. Rambler, who 
has not been suspected of very exquisite literary sensibilites, 
was much moved by these effusions of the ‘“‘gude man,” and 
rewarded his labors with the very handsome speech: “I 
thought very well of you, before; but I did not imagine you 
could have written any thing equal to this.” Notwithstand- 
ing the tardy sale at first, the author had the satisfaction of 
surviving ten editions in London, alone. We must not con- 
ceal the fact, that some unreasonable beings complained of 
the erudite dignity of the style, and declared that the author 
(a true Yankee trick, we should call it,) used the “hard words 
in the Rambler, in order to render his Dictionary indispen- 
sably necessary.”” Mr. Burke, who, like most truly great 
men, exalted in wit and humor, said that Johnson’s ladies— 
his Misellas, Zorimas, Properantias, Rhodoclias, &c., were all 
“Johnsons in petticoats!” ‘This is much of a piece with 
Goldsmith’s telling Johnson, that if he were to write a piece 
in which little fishes had to talk, he would make them all 
“talk like great whales !” 

Boswell gives us an amusing anecdote relative to the Ital- 
ian edition of the Rambler. 

“A foreign minister, of no very high talents, who had been 
in his company for a considerable time, quite overlooked, hap- 
pened, luckily, to mention that he had read some of his 
“Rambler” in Italian; and admired it much. This pleased 
Johnson greatly. He observed that the title had been trans- 
lated Jl Genio errante, though I have been told it was ren- 
dered more ludicrously, 12 Vaga Vando; and finding that 
this minister gave such a proof of his taste, he was all atten- 
tion to him, and on the first remark which he made, however 
simple, exclaimed, “The ambassador says well ;” “His Ex- 
cellency observes,” and then he expanded and enriched the 
little that had been said in so strong a manner, that it ap- 
peared something of consequence. This was exceedingly 
entertaining to the company who were present; and many a 
time aftewards, furnished a pleasant topic of merriment: 
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“The ambassador says well,” became a laughable term of 
applause when no mighty matter had been expressed.” 

We have barely time to notice Dr. Johnson as a reviewer. 
“The Literary Magazine, or Universal Review,” made its 
first appearance in May, 1756, and its last in July, 1758. For 
this periodical the Doctor wrote five essays, and some twenty- 
five reviews. We all know the temptation under which a 
reviewer lies to abuse his position to personal, and often un- 
worthy, ends. Candor compels us to admit that even our 
stern moralist was not proof against what has so often sedu- 
ced the fidelity of smaller men. Jonas Hanway, a man with 
more than ordinary pretensions to the character of a philan- 
thropist, as his introduction of umbrellas into Great Britain 
demonstrates; a man who had heretofore ranked as a de- 
cent, well-deserving, “highly respectable” citizen, actually 
had the hardihood, malignity, and effrontery, to publish a 
violent attack upon—what think you, gentle reader ?/—public 
morality, or private character? Neither! but an attack 
upon “Tea Drinking!’ Whether he forgot the Doctor's 
propensity, or was ignorant of his being a reviewer, or was 
determined to brave the matter out, in his zeal for the public 
good, does not appear. To suppose that our Doctor would 
tamely bear this terrible attack upon his favorite beverage, 
was “reckoning without his host.’’ He came down with such 
a sledge-hammer upon poor Hanway, that the latter realized 
that now, at least, if never when he was in Russia, he had 
“caught a Tartar.” Johnson describes himself as a harden- 
ed and shameless tea-drinker, who has for many years diluted 
his meals with only the infusion of this fascinating plant; 
whose kettle has hardly time to cool; who with tea amuses 
the evening, with tea solaces the midnight, and with tea wel- 
comes the morning. Tyers parodied the last phrase: ‘“‘te ve- 
niente die, te decedente.” Imagine the stupefaction of 
horror into which the zealous Jonas was thrown by this un- 
blushing avowal of unrepentant profligacy! He girded on 
his sword afresh, and attacked the Tea-Monster with all the 
zeal of a true imitator of St. George. The great dragon, 
however, in this instance, held with feline tenacity to life, 
and continued to toss off his dozen to twenty cups of “Bo- 
hea,” or “Young Hyson,” without caring a rush for Hanway 
and his caustic strictures. 

The Monthly Review for April, 1755, was enlarged “four 
pages extraordinary,” and even at that the usual catalogue 
omitted, to make room for a copious notice of Johnson’s Dic- 
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tionary. The want of a good Dictionary before Johnson’s 
made its appearance, need not be enlarged upon here. 
Those who are versed in philology, will not need our learn- 
ing upon the subject, and those who have no taste for such 
investigations, would ‘“‘vote us a bore.” So that we resist 
the temptation of a vast parade of learning which would be 
about as profound as much smattering we meet with in this 
day of universal scholarship. Cooper says, somewhere, that 
an American would consider himself as ignorant, indeed, if 
he did not feel competent to talk upon any subject, whatso- 
ever, that may happen to be introdued; so our clever young 
men range at will, from “Shakspeare and the musical glasses, 
to the Greek article,” and from opera critiques, to the differ- 
ential calculus. 

The Doctor, with his usual foresight, had adopted an ex- 
cellent mode of discouraging all adverse criticism, by admit- 
ting in his preface, that ‘ta few wild blunders and visible 
absurdities might, for a time, furnish folly with laughter, and 
harden ignorance into contempt.” Now, as no reviewer is 
particularly desirous of being considered either a fool or an 
ignoramus, we may suppose that the Jeffreys of the day were 
contented to praise where they could, and be silent where 
they disapproved. 

Thomas Warton, in a letter to bis brother, after admitting 
that ‘the preface was noble, and the history of the language 
pretty full,”’ complains that strokes of laxity and indolence 
were plainly to be perceived. 

“Laxity and indolence” there will always be in the work 
of man; but vigor and industry, also, there were, or else the 
Dictionary had never seen the light. The author commenced 
with a good stock of confidence. When Dr. Adams 
started back aghast at the stupendous scheme, exclaiming: 
“This is a great work, sir! How are you to get all the ety- 
mologies?” Johnson: “Why, sir, here is a shelf with Ju- 
nius and Skinner, and others; and there is a Welsh gentle- 
man who has published a collection of Welsh proverbs, who 
will help me with the Welsh.” Adams: “But, sir, how can 
you do it in three years?” Johnson: “Sir, I have no 
doubt that I can do it in three years.” Adams: “But the 
French Academy, which consists of forty wembers, took 
forty years to compile their Dictionary!” Johnson: “Sir, 
thus it is: This is the proportion: As three to sixteen hun- 
dred, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a French- 
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man.” The history of Lord Chesterfield’s connection with 
Johnson’s first philological aspirations ; the tardy patronship 
and the severe epistle to his Lordship, are well known. This 
celebrated letter runs as follows : 

“My Lord,—I have been lately informed, by the proprie- 
tor of The World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the public, were written by your lordship. 
To be so distinguished, is an honor, which, being very little ac- 
customed to favors from the great, I know not well how to 
receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. When, upon 
some slight encouragement, I first visited your lordship, [ 
was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchant- 
ment of your address, and could not forbear to wish that lL 
might boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre ; 
that I might obtain that regard for which I saw the world 
contending; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue 
it. When I had once addressed your lordship in public, I 
had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired and un- 
couth scholar can possess. I had done all that I could; and 
no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so 
little. Seven years, my lord, have now past, since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work, through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without one 
act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile 
of favor. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had 
a patron before. The shepherd in Virgil grew at last ac- 
quainted with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and when he has 
reached ground, encumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my labors, had it 
been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and can- 
not impart it; till 1 am known, and do not want it. I hope 
it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where 
no benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the pub- 
lic should consider me as owing that to a patron, which 
Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obliga- 
tion to any favorer of learning, I shall not be disappointed 
though I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less; I 
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have been long wakened from that dream of hope, in which 
I once boasted myself with so much exultation, my lord. 
Your lordship’s most humble, most obedient servant. 
Sam. JOHNSON.” 

Althongh a bigoted Johnsonite we consider that the lexi- 
cographer was not free from fault in this business. We have 
no space to spare, however, for any argumentation upon the 
point. The Earl’s suggestions upon the prospectus were all 
adopted by the author, and a gift of ten guineas should have 
been acknowledged also. The Doctor displayed no little in- 
genuity in the preliminary arrangement of his material. 
Bishop Percy tells us, ‘‘Boswell’s account of the manner in 
which Johnson compiled his Dictionary, is confused and er- 
roneous. He began his task (as he himself expressly de- 
scribed to me) by devoting his first care to a diligent perusal 
of all such English writers as were most correct in their 
language; and under every sentence which he meant to 
quote, he drew a line, and noted in the margin the first ‘etter 
of the word under which it was to occur. He then delivered 
these books to his clerks, who transcribed each sentence on 
a separate slip of paper, and arranged the same under the 
word referred to. By these means, he collected the sev- 
eral words and their different significations ; and when the 
whole arrangement was alphabetically formed, he gave the 
definitions of their meanings, and collected their etymologies 
from Skinner, Junius, and other writers on the subject.” 
Andrew Millar’s expression of delight at the reception of 
the last sheet, was less reverent than Johnson’s pious rejoin- 
der. We do not wonder at Millar’s impatience, for the three 
years proved to be more than seven, and the copyright 
money (£1,575, equal, perhaps, to $12,000 in our day) had 
long been in the hands of the lexicographer. The Diction- 
ary sold well, for a second folio edition was published within 
a year. The first edition was published April, 1755, and in 
1771, a fourth edition was issued. The variations were but 
slight. The preface to this great work, will always be ad- 
mired. Horne Tooke, who criticises Johnson with much se- 
verity, declared that he never read portions of the preface 
without being affected to tears. We make a brief quotation: 
“It may gratify curiosity to inform it, that the English Die- 
tionary was written with little assistance of the learned, and 
without any patronage of the great; not in the soft obscuri- 
ties of retirement, or under the shelter of academic bowers, 
but awidst inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in 
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sorrow. * * I may surely be contented without the 
praise of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom 
of solitude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my 
work till most of those whom I wished to please have sunk 
into the grave, and success and miscarriage are empty sounds. 
I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquility, having little to 
fear or hope from censure or from praise.” 

Robert Dodsley is entitled to our gratitude for suggesting 
the publication of a Dictionary to Johnson; although the 
latter declares that he had long thought of it. Boswell 
one day ventured one of his usual sapient remarks: ‘You 
did not know what you were undertaking.” Johnson: 
“Yes, sir, I knew very well what I was undertaking, and 
very well how to do it, and have done it very well.” When 
Johnson asked Garrick what people said of the new book, 
he replied that it was objected to as citing authorities which 
were beneath the dignity of such a work; Richardson for 
example, ‘Nay,’ replied the lexicographer, “‘I have done 
worse than that; I have cited thee, David.” 

Our limits prevent any notice of Johnson’s political writings. 
They were not very favorable to our Revolutionary ancestors, 
whom the doughty advocate of a disgraceful ministry, de- 
clared to be dogs who ought to be thankful for any thing 
from the English government short of hanging. 

Our review of the character of Dr. Johnson, would be in- 
complete without some notice of his remarkable powers of 
conversation. It has been declared that Johnson appears 
greater in Boswell’s book than in his own. Of a circle of 
uncommon brillianey, combining varied talents, and genius of 
great splendor, Jolinson was the chief, save one mighty mind, 
which found no equal on that soil, perhaps no superior in the 
kingdoms of the earth. Aye, there is one mighty name 
which stirs up our blood as doth the voice of the trumpet: 
we acknowledge the erudition of Parr, the magical powers of 
Wilkes, the varied erudition, the sparkling wit, of Johnson 
and of Beauclerk ; but, a voice is heard in the hall, a form 
enters the festive room, and the splendor of that brilliant 
circle pales its ineffectual fire before the genius of Edmund 
Burke! With this great man Johnson was too wise ever to 
attempt anything approaching to vivacity. He knew his 
place, he felt the presence of a master, and began at once to 
take the lowest room. We are told that it was a striking 
spectacle to see one so proud and stubborn, who had for 
years been accustomed to give forth his dicta with the au- 
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thority of an oracle, submit to’contradiction from a youth of 
twenty-seven. Though Johnson differed from Burke on pol- 
itics, and occasionally on other topics, he always did him 
justice. He spoke of him, from the first, in terms of the 
highest respect. ‘Burke,’ said he, “is an extraordinary 
man. His stream of talk is perpetual; and he does not talk 
from any desire of distinction, but because his mind is full.” 
He is the only man,” said he, at a later period, when Burke 
was at the zenith of his reputation, “whose common reputa- 
tion corresponds with the general fame which he has in the 
world. ‘Take him up where you please, he is ready to meet 
you.” No man of sense could meet Burke by accident un- 
der a gateway, to avoid a shower, without being convinced 
that he was the first man in England!’” Later judges, lit- 
tle, if any, inferior to Johnson, vie with each other in ap- 
plauding the genius of Edmund Burke. “That eminent 
man,” says Sir Robert Peel, “whom posterity will regard as 
the most eloquent of orators, and the most profound of the 
philosophic statesmen of modern times.’ ‘His speeches,” 
says Lord John Russell, ‘will be the subject of admiration for 
all succeeding generations.” “Burke,” remarks Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘was one of the first thinkers, as well as one of 
the greatest orators, of his time. He is without any parallel 
in auy age, or country, except, perhaps, Lord Bacon and 
Circero; and his works contain an ampler store of political 
and moral wisdom than can be found in any other writer, 
whatever.” Robert Hall, himself a giant in mind, bursts 
forth in eloquent declamation when Edmund Burke is his 
theme. ‘Who,” says he, ‘can withstand the fascination and 
magic of his eloquence? His imperial fancy has laid all 
nature under tribute, and has collected riches from every 
scene of the creation, and every walk of art!’ ‘None can 
doubt,” says Lord Brougham, “that enlightened men in all 
ages, will hang over the works of Mr. Burke. * * Mr. 
Fox might well avow, without a compliment, that he had 
Jearned more from him than from all other men and authors.” 
Lord John Townshend was carried beyond himself by the 
eloquence of this master, and cried out aloud in the House 
of Commons, when Burke had brought down his terrible in 
scathing denunciation of American taxation—Lord Town- 
shend, we say, transported out of his propriety, broke the 
stillness of the house by crying out, “Heavens! what a man 
is this!’ Where could he acquire such transcendent powers!” 
And Mr, Macaulay, usually so slow to praise, and prompt to 
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censure, adds his tribute to this son of Anak, and exclaims: 
“That great master of eloquence, Edmund Burke!” 

With such a man it was that Johnson walked in and out 
and took counsel. ‘Their last parting was in Johnson’s sick 
room, a few days before he went the way of all the earth. 
Mr. Langton tells vs: “One day | found Mr. Burke and four 
or five more friends, sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke said 
to him, ‘I am afraid, sir, such a number of us may be op- 
pressive to you.’ ‘No, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘it is not so; and 
I must be in a wretched state, indeed, when your company 
would not be adelight to me.’ Mr. Burke, in a tremulous 
voice, expressive of being very tenderly affected, replied, 
‘My dear sir, you have always been too good to me.’ And 
thus they parted; no more to meet, perhaps, until the voice 
of the Archangel and the trump of God shall summon to judg- 
ment, and those “that sleep in the dust of the earth, shall 
awake,” to sleep no more! 

We must now give you some insight, derived from his own 
testimony, into the character of our honest, gossiping, twad- 
dling, chattering friend, Jemmy Boswell. Listen, then, to 
his account of his first introduction to his future “guide, phi- 
losopher and friend.” Boswell was acquainted with Davies, 
the bookseller, and “Mr. Davies,’’ says Boswell, ‘“recol- 
lected several of Jonhson’s remarkable sayings, and was one 
of the best of the many imitators of his voice and manner, 
while relating them. He increased my impatience more and 
more, to see the extraordinary man whose works I highly 
valued, and whose conversation was so peculiarly excellent. 
At last, on Monday, the 16th of May, when I was sitting in 
Mr. Davies’ back parlor, after having drunk tea with him 
and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came inte the shop; 
and Mr. Davies having perceived him through the glass-door 
in the room in which we were sitting, advancing toward us, 
he announced his awful approach to me, somewhat in the 
manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when he addres- 
ses Hamlet, on the approach of his father’s ghost: ‘Look, 
my lord, it comes!’ I found that I had a very perfect idea 
of Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of him painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, soon after he had published his Dictionary, 
* * Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and respectfully 
introduced me to him. I was much agitated; and recollect- 
ing his prejudice against the Scotch, of which I had heard 
much, I said to Davies, ‘Don’t tell where. I come from.’ 
‘From Scotland,’ cried Davies, roguishly. ‘Mr. Johnson,’ 
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said I, ‘I do, indeed, come from Scotland, but I cannot help 
it.’ Iam willing to flatter myself that I meant this as light 
pleasantry, to soothe and conciliate him, and not as an bu- 
miliating abasement at the expense of my country. (That 
excuse will not do, James!) But however that wight be, this 
speech was somewhat unluckily; for with that quickness of 
wit for which he was so remarkable, he seized the expression 
‘come from Scotland,’ which I used in the sense of being of 
that country; and, as if I had said that I had come away 
from it, or left it, retorted: ‘That, sir, I find is what a very 
great many of yourcountrymen cannot help.’ This stroke stun- 
ned me a good deal; and when we had sat down, I felt my- 
self not a little embarrassed and apprehensive of what might 
come next. (How Tom. Davies must have enjoyed this 
scene!) He then addressed himself to Davies: ‘What do 
you think of Garrick? He has refused me an order for the 
play for Miss Williams, because he knows the house will be 
full, and that an order would be worth three shillings.’ Ea- 
ger to take any opening to get into conversation with him, | 
ventured to say, ‘QO, sir, 1 cannot think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge such a trifle to you.’ ‘Sir,’ said he, with a stern 
look, ‘I have known David Garrick longer than you have 
done,’ and I know no right you have to talk to me on the sub- 
ject.” Perhaps I deserved this check ; for it was rather pre- 
sumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any doubt of 
the justice of his animadversion upon his old acquaintance 
and pupil. I now felt myself much mortified, and began to 
think that the hope which I had long indulged, of obtaining 
his acquaintance, was blasted. And, in truth, had not my 
ardor been uncommonly strong, and my resolution uncom- 
monly persevering, so rough a reception might have deterred 
me from ever making any further attempts.” But Johnson 
was too good game to be missed by such an inveterate lion 
hunter as Jemmy Boswell, and he traced him to his den, 
where he was soon installed as an intimate. As a specimen 
of the minuteness of Boswell’s record of the great man, take 
the following instance: speaking of Jobnson’s kindness to 
animals, he says, “I never shall forget the indulgence with 
which he treated Hodge, his cat; for whom he himself used 
to go out and buoy oysters, lest the servants, having that 
trouble, should take a dislike to the poor creature. I am, 
unluckily, one of those who have an antipathy to a cat, so 
that | am uneasy when in the room with one; and I own I 
frequently suffered a good deal from the presence of the 
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same Hodge. I recollect him one day scrambling up Dr. 
Johnson’s breast, apparently with much satisfaction, while 
wy friend, smiling and half whistling, rubbed down his back, 
and pulled him by the tail; and when I observed he was a 
fine cat (oh, hypocritical Jemmy, when you were wishin 
Tlodge, and all his family, to Jericho, all the time!) ‘Why 
yes, sir, but I have had cats whom I liked better than this; 
and chen as if perceiving Hodge to be out of countenance, 
adding, ‘But he is a very fine cat indeed.’ This reminds 
me,” gossips on Jemmy, “‘of the ludicrous account he gave 
Mr. Langton of the despicable state of a young gentleman 
of good family: ‘For, when I heard of him last, he was run- 
ning about town shooting eats.’ And then, ina sort of kindly 
reverie, he bethought himself of his own favorite cat, and said: 
‘Bat Hodge shan’t be shot; no, no, Hodge shall not be 
shot.’”’ 

Johnson was much disgusted with what he considered sen- 
timental affection. Boswell says, that the evening before 
the day on which Baretti was to be tried for murder, John- 
son and Boswell were talking of feeling for distresses of oth- 
ers. Johnson: “Why, sir, there is much noise made about 
it, but it is greatly exaggerated. No, sir, we have a certain 
degree of feeling to prompt us to do good; more than that, 
Providence does not intend. It would be misery to no pur- 
pose.” Boswell: ‘But suppose now, sir, that one of your 
intimate friends were apprehended for an offense for which 
he might be hanged.” Johnson: “I should do what I could 
to bail him, and give him any other assistance: but, if he 
were once fairly hanged, I should not suffer.” Boswell: 
“Would you eat your dinner that day, sir?’ Johnson: 
“Yes, sir, and eat it as if he were eating with me. Why, 
there’s Baretti, who is to be tried for his life to-morrow; 
friends have risen up for him on every side; yet if he should 
be hanged, none of them will eat a slice of pudding the less. 
Sir, that sympathetic feeling goes a very little way in de- 
pressing the mind.” Mr. Baretti himself, tells us that one 
day when he was present, “Mrs. Thrale, while supping very 
heartily upon larks, laid down her knife and fork, and ab- 
ruptly exclaimed: ‘“O, my dear Johnson! do you know what 
has happened? The last letters from abroad have brought 
us un account that our poor Consul’s head was taken off by 
a cannon-ball!’’ Johnson, who was shocked, both at the fact 
and her light unfeeling manner of mentioning it, replied, 
Madam, it would give you very little concern if all your re- 
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lations were spittled like those larks, and dressed for Pres- 
to’s supper.’ Mrs. Thrale gives rather a different version ; 
she says, ‘when I one day lamented the loss of a first cousin, 
killed in America, —‘Prythee, my dear,’ said he, ‘have done 
with eating; how would the world be the worse for it, I may 
ask, if all your relations were, at once, spitted like larks, 
and roasted for Presto’s supper?’ Presto was the dog that 
lay under the table while we talked.” 

An alderman meeting Dr. Johnson, as they both emerged 
from the Lichfield Cathedral, perhaps not unwilling to let 
people see that he was acquainted with the great man, called 
out, “That was a good sermon we had to-day, Dr. Johnson!” 
“That may be, sir,” was the cruel response, “but it is impos- 
sible that you should know it.” 

Let us, in closing our imperfect sketch of the life and 
character of Dr. Johnson, linger for a moment in that apart- 
ment which was the last earthly resting place of the Chris- 
tian moralist, the instructor of others, himself the humble 
disciple. of revealed truth. “It is good for us to be here,” 
for here may we learn lessons of no common value—teach- 
ings of priceless worth ! 

“The chamber where the good man meets his fate, is priv- 
ileged beyond the common walks of life.” A few days be- 
fore his death, he had asked Sir John Hawkins, as one of his 
executors, “where he should be buried ;” ‘“Doubtless,” ex- 
claimed Sir John, ‘tin Westminster Abbey!” It was on the 
13th of December, 1784, that he was called to “that rest 
which remaineth’’ for those who cast themselves with humble 
confidence, and with a true faith, upon that mercy which is 
the sinner’s hope and the saint’s dependence. We may not 
doubt that to him the exchange was a happy one. Errors 
there had been in his life, for who is there among the chil- 
dren of men, that hath not transgressed. But there was 
hearty repentance, deep contrition and fervent faith. He 
had proved his faith, too, by works of charity and deeds of 
love. He had been, literally, eyes to the blind, and feet to 
the lame. He had strengthened him that was ready to 
perish, and he “had upholden the fallen.” His “bread had 
been dealt to the hungry,” and the “poor and the cast out 
he had brought to his house.”’ 

The promise was fulfilled to him, as it hath ever been to 
those who rely upon its merciful assurances. In the time of 
trouble God remembered him; and, freed from that bondage 
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which had so long held him in the fear of death, he resigned 

his soul into the hands of his Creator, with filial confidence 

. and triumphant hope. Thus “may our death be that of the 
righteous, and may our last end be like his!” 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF LUTHERANISM IN ILLINOIS.* 
By S. W. Harkey, D. D., President of Illinois State University. 


I propose, in accordance with the Society’s request, to pre- 
sent a sketch of Lutheranism in the State of Illinois. And 
by way of beginning, some notice of the State of Illinois 
itself may not be out of place, especially to show its rapid 
growth in population and wealth, and the vast importance of 
laying deep and broad the foundations of our Zion in such a 
mighty empire as the State of Illinois, and in which our 
Church has so great an interest. Illinois is the geographical 
centre of the great valley of the Mississippi, and would seem 
to be destined to become the centre of the entire American 
Union, in almost every sense. Its commercial advantages 
are very great, having the great lakes at its northern boun- 
dary, the Mississippi at the West, and the Ohio at the South, 
and being divided by the Illinois river, and the Chicago ca- 
nal in the centre. This river and lake boundary of a thou- 
sand miles on three sides, and its network of more than three 
thousand miles of railroads, gives it unequaled commercial 
advantages. It has also the richest soil, and, I think, the 
largest amount of it capable of cultivation, of any State in 
the Union, and the most extensive coal fields in the world. 
Of its area of 55,409 square miles, divided into 101 counties, 
its coal region extends over a distance of 44,000 square miles ; 
and it has recently been ascertained that, besides the stratum 
of coal near the surface, there are other thicker strata, and 
of better quality, deeper down! It has also other minerals, 
as salt, limestone, and lead, in abundance. The lead mines 
at Galena are the richest in the world. In 1860, Illinois 


*The substance of an Address before the Historical Society, at the 
vheeting of the General Synod, in Fort Wayne, Indiana, May, 1866. 
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was already the third State in the Union, as to the value of 
her coal mine productions, Pennsylvania being the first and 
Ohio the second. 

In 1860 Ohio was the only State ahead of her in the 
number of miles of her railroads, having 2,999 miles, and 
lilinois 2,867; but as some additional roads have since been 
built, Lilinois is now probably the first State in the Union, 
in this respect; or if she is not, she soon will be, owing to 
the facility with which roads can be built here. And all 
this has been the work of fifteen or eighteen years, for in 
1852, when I removed to this State, there were less than two 
hundred miles of railroad in it. 

Her advance in population, considering that it has been 
steady and healthy, is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. In 1800, Illinois obtained a territorial government, 
and in 1810 her entire population amounted to only 12,282. 
In 1818 she was admitted into the Union, and in 1820 her 
population was 55,162; in 1830, it was 157,444; in 1840, 
it was 476,183; in 1850, it was 851,470; in 1860, it was 
1,711,951, and at the present time, it cannot be short of two 
millions and a quarter. 

I estimate that one-eighth, or over a quarter of a million, 
of this entire population has been or is now nominally con- 
nected with the Lutheran Church, including English, Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian Lutherans, their children and 
descendants. And all these souls are thrown legitimately 
and directly upon the heart and conscience of the Lutheran 
Church to be cared for and led to Christ and heaven. 

A glance at the agricultural productions of this State, 
will still further show the greatness and importance of our 
work here. It is known, and, I believe, generally admitted, 
that Chicago is at this time the greatest grain market in the 
world. In the following particulars Illinois was, in 1860, 
the first State in the Union: Jndian corn, in that year, she 
produced 115,296,779 bushels; Missouri being next, with 
not quite 73,000,000. Wheat, Illinois 24,159,000 bushels ; 
Wisconsin next with 15,813,000 bushels. Grass Seed, Llli- 
nois first with 202,808 bushels. 

In the following particulars, Lllinois was then the second 
State in the Union: Number of horses, 575,161; Ohio be- 
ing a little ahead; value of slaughtered animals, $15,159,- 
343; New York a little ahead; and in pounds of butter she 
was second, having produced 28,337,516 pounds. 

In the following particulars she was the third State in the 
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Union: Number of cattle, 881,877; Texas being first, and 
Ohio the second; tons of hay, 1,884,265; New York being 
first, and Pennsylvania second; in the number of newspa- 
pers she was third; New York being first, and Pennsylvania 
second; contributions to the American Bible Society, she 
was third; New York being first, and Pennsylvania second, 
I do not know the rank that Illinois holds among the States 
in regard to Colleges and schools, but it must be highly re- 
spectable. I have personal knowledge of about twenty Col- 
leges connected with the different religious denominations, 
several of which are well endowed’; and the number of Sem- 
inaries and Acadamies, is very large, and we have a very 
efficient and powerful system of common school education in 
operation. 

I need not say, that Illinoisans, generally, are proud of 
their State, especially since she has given to the Union 
Douglas, Lincoln and Grant, and since her record in the late 
war is so grand and glorious. If we Lutherans have one- 
eighth, or even one-sixteenth of the entire population of such 
a State, assuming in such a brief period such gigantic pro- 
portions, when her untold resources are only beginning to be 
developed, who can calculate the importance of our work 
here? Let but the foundations of our Zion be now properly 
laid, and let her but be furnished with the means needed, 
that she may grow with the growth and develop with the 
strength and power of this mighty State, and what will she 
not be in the next twenty-five or fifty years! And now for 
a brief sketch of our struggles, sufferings and efforts for ex- 
istence and place in Illinois. 

The first settlement of Lutherans in Illinois, was made in 
Union County, quite in the southern part of the State, as 
early as 1817, by four families from North Carolina, named 
Randleman, Miller, Cobble, and Casper. Others soon fol- 
lowed, and in a few years there was quite a colony of Lu- 
therans in that county. A little later, that is in 1818, Mr. 
Jacob Cress, and several other young men, likewise from 
North Carolina, settled in Montgomery County, at what is 
now the town of Hillsboro’, and soon other Lutherans flocked 
into this county. These people, though they came from North 
Carolina, were really the descendants of Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans; for large numbers of Germans, from Pennsylvania, 
immigrated into the valley of Virginia, and into North Car- 
olina, even before the Revolutionary War, so that whole 
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counties were filled up by them, especially the counties of 
Cabarrus, Rowan, Lincoln, Iredell, and others. 

The first Lutheran Church built in Illinois, was in 1823, 
in Union County, some five miles from Jonesboro’, to the 
East, called St. John’s Charch. It was built of logs, not 
unlike the log cabins of the pioneers. A neat frame house 
now occupies the same site, and is still called St. John’s 
Church. 

The first Lutheran minister, as far as I can ascertain, who 
ever set foot on Illinois soil, was the Rev. Daniel Walcher, 
the maternal uncle of the writer. He was a Licentiate of 
the North Carolina Synod, and made a visit to this State in, 
I think, the summer of 1825. He visited the settlement in 
Union County, spending several of the summer months with 
the people there, preaching for them in the German language, 
and baptizing their children, He traveled the whole way 
from Carolina, and home again, on horse-back, and I have 
myself heard him relate some of his adventures and “‘hair- 
breadth” escapes, especially how the wolves, when, one 
night, he had lost his way, and could find no house, came 
near devouring him and his faithful old black horse; the 
only way he kept them off was by gathering sticks and 
keeping a large fire burning all night. His license was not 
afterwards renewed by the Synod; I do not know precisely 
why. He became a farmer, and subsequently removed to 
Illinois, and lived and died, and is buried, near Hillsboro’, 
in Montgomery County. 

Not long after his visit to Union County, a European Ger- 
man minister, likewise from North Carolina, by the name of 
Schoenberg, settled among these people. He was an educa- 
ted man, had something of a library, and spent several years 
here, preaching in the German lavguage. He then left his 
library, and some other property, and started down the Mis- 
sissippi on a trip to New Orleans, intending to be gone some 
months; but he never returned, and, as far as 1 have been 
able to learn, no one knows with certainty what became of 
him. 

But the true pioneer and, I might say, patriarch of Lu- 
theranism in Illinois, especially in the southern part of it, was 
the Rev. Daniel Scherer, also from North Carolina. He wasa 
man, not of extensive education, but a true and warm-hearted 
Lutheran, an able preacher, in both the German and English 
languages, and a most faithful, laborious, and self-denying 
workman in the vineyard of the Lord. He first made a visit 
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to this State, and, in 1832, removed to Hillsboro’ with his 
family, and became pastor of the new Lutheran congrega- 
tion which he organized there. He soon gathered up the 
people, and, in the next year, built a good sized frame 
Church, which is yet standing, but is used as a carriage-ma- 
ker’s shop, a fine brick house having taken its place. Father 
Scherer, besides serving this Church for twelve years, did 
an immense amount of missionary work in this State, all “at 
his own charges,” for [ am not aware that he ever received 
a cent from any Missionary Society. He travelled exten- 
sively, passing many times over nearly the whole of central 
and southern Illinois, in summer and winter, through heat 
and cold, mud and dust, rain and snow, always on horse- 
back, with his saddle-bags, visiting every neighborhood 
where he could learn that any of our scattered people lived, 
preaching the gospel of Christ to them, baptizing their chil- 
dren, and encouraging and comforting them. He organized 
many churches, and, by visiting them often on his long mis- 
sionary tours, kept them alive until pastors could be procured 
for them. He brought with him to the State considerable 
means, but, falling into the hands of sharpers, he lost most 
of lis property, and spent his latter days in reduced cireum- 
stances. While he was pastor of the Hillsboro’ Church, he 
also preached often in Union County, more than a hundred 
miles distant, and also organized the Church in Shelbyville, 
and that in Vandalia, the old capitol of the State, both of 
which he served for atime. After having, for twelve years, 
been the pastor of the Church at Hillsboro’, and missionary 
of half the State, in September, 1844, he accepted a call to 
two small congregations in Wabash County, and re:noved to 
Mt. Carmel. One of these little congregations was in the 
town of Mt. Carmel, and the other twelve miles North of it, 
on the Jordan’s Creek. Tere a colony of Pennsylvanians 
had settled and built a small brick Church. They had also 
entered eighty acres of good timber land, as a glebe, on 
which the Church stood, and on which they had erected a 
sinall one-story board cabin, with two rooms below, and a 
“loft” above, which might serve as a parsonage. I have my- 
self had the honor of sleeping in this cabin. For some time 
Father Scherer resided in the town of Mt. Carmel, but sub- 
sequently removed his family into this little parsonage, 
where he spent the balance of his days. It stood in the 
midst of a dense woods of great natural forest trees, and 
that time seemed to be well-nigh out of the world. He re- 
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érganized the Churches here and in Mt. Carmel, and, in the 
year 1846, made a great collecting tour into North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, and parts of Pennsylvania, to obtain 
means to build a Church in Mt. Carmel, which was dedica- 
ted in 1850. He labored here with great faithfulness and 
self-denial for seven years and a half, preaching also at Ol- 
ney, Princeton, and Timberville, neighboring points, and 
often suffering immensely from cold and exposure. On Sun- 
day the 4th of April, 1852, he preached as usual in his Jor- 
dan’s Creek Church, which stood only a short distance from 
his house, and retired in the evening, apparently in his 
usual health. About midnight his wife was awakened by his 
hard breathing, and aroused the family just in time to see 
the husband and father close his eyes in death, Disease of 
the heart, probably, thus suddenly and unexpectedly, ended 
his useful life, and he was removed from the labors, toils and 
conflicts of the Church militant, to that which is triumphant 
in heaven. ‘And I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto 
me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” He was in 
the sixty-second year of his age, and left a wife and eight 
children to mourn his loss. He is buried in the cemetery in 
Mt. Carmel, and an humble stone, erected by the Synod of 
Tilinois, marks the spot where his mortal remains repose. A 
few years ago, when the Synod met in Mt. Carmel, in annual 
convention, they proceeded in a body and in processsion to 
the grave of this dear departed father of our Church in Illi- 
nois, and there sang hymns, and offered prayer, listened to 
addresses, and pledged new love and fidelity to the cause in 
which he had suffered and died. 

We must now turn back again in our narrative to notice a 
number of things that transpired in previous years, In the 
month of January, 1856, the Rev. C. F. Heyer made a mis- 
sionary tour through the southern part of Illinois. He visit- 
ed the Lutherans in this same county of Wabash, both in 
Mt. Carmel and at Jordan’s Creek, and preached for them a 
number of times. In the month of March, of the same year, 
Rev. H. Haverstick came to this county, and labored here 
for several months, long enough to instruct a class of cate- 
chumens at Jordan’s Creek, who were confirmed when 
Father Heyer returned from his tour farther West. At this 
time, namely in the spring of 1836, the congregation also 
commenced to build their Church, the first brick Church ever 
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erected in the State.* Both these brethren, Heyer and 
Haverstick, soon after returned to the East, and left the lit- 
tle flocks which they had gathered, in Wabash County, in 
the midst of wolves, to help themselves as best they could. 
And their history for several years afterwards, until the time 
that Father Scherer took charge of them, is sad enough, and 
may serve as a sorrowful picture of the manner in which we, 
Lutherans, have, in too many instances, been conducting our 
Home Missionary operations. Soon after the departure of 
Heyer and Haverstick, Rev. H. Groh, a minister of the 
German Reformed Church settled among these people, and 
labored as their pastor for several years. In the spring of 
1838, the Rev. Daniel Kohler, a missionary of the Synod of 
Pennsylvania, travelled through a part of Illinois, and hear- 
ing that a Reformed minister was stationed among Luther- 
ans, (for a majority of these people were Lutherans, though 
there were also some German Reformed among them,) he 
paid a visit to Jordan’s Creek and Mt. Carmel. He remain- 
ed several weeks, during which time the new Church at Jor- 
dan’s Creek was dedicated, and the Lord’s Supper adminis- 
tered. Pastor Kohler then returned to the East, and instead 
of matters becoming better, they became worse. Rev. 
Groh’s influence was broken down, and he soon left, and ec- 
clesiastical vagabonds again had fair play. On the second 
of May, but a few weeks after Mr. Kohler left, a certain Mr. 
Berthols, a German, came in here, and persuaded the people 
that it was very dangerous to have anything to do with either 
the Lutheran or German Reformed Church, and especially 
with Synods. He proposed a new constitution for the con- 
gregation in Mt. Carmel, the first article of which reads as 
follows: ‘All party matters and human laws are hereby set 
aside, and no one shall be excluded from Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper!’ During the ministry of this man, the 
ground on which the Mt. Carmel Church and parsonage were 
subsequently built, was purchased. It had on it a black- 


smith shop which was fitted up for a Church. Berthols left, 


the place before the end of his year, and is said to have af- 
tewards preached at, or near, Peoria, and at Long Point, in 
Mason County, where he died of intemperance and secret 
disease. 

Afierwards a pastor Lauer preached here for a while, then 


* The Church is still standing, and I have recently preached in it with 
much interest. 
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the Rev. Mr. Hennig, of the Synod of the West, who subse- 
quently united with the Presbyterians. Then the Rev. Mr. 
Seacrist, from North Carolina, served these people for awhile. 
In the mean time, the Albrights commenced operations in 
Mt. Carmel, and collected little congregations, both here and 
at Jordan’s Creek, made up, almost entirely, of Lutheran ma- 
terial, and they are yet carrying on their work of proselyting. 
All this happened before the time of Father Scherer, and is 
a huwiliating commentary, applicable to many other places 
in this State, upon the manner in which we have allowed the 
sheep of our fold to be devoured and scattered in the West. 
Since the time of Father Scherer, these congregations have 
been successively served by the Brethren Kuhl, Hiller, 
Krack, and, at present, by James M. Harkey, and we are 
rapidly recovering our lost ground. 

In the fall of 1836, the Rev. Ezra Keller, subsequently 
Dr. Keller, founder and first President of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, was sent to the West, by the Synod of Pennsylvania, as 
an exploring missionary—was sent to the West—that is to 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and all the rest of that 
unknown place, called ‘Zhe West,” to the Mississippi river 
and beyond, to the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific ocean ! 

Mr. Keller, in his report to the venerable fathers and 
brethren of the Pennsylvania Synod, modestly makes the 
following suggestion: ‘I would now, in conclusion, beg leave 
to suggest to your body, not to assign to your future mission- 
ary so large a field of labor. The people in the West have 
been imposed upon by unworthy men. This has made them 
suspicious of strangers; and every man who comes among 
them, however good his credentials, must remain some time be- 
fore he can secure their confidence. A man who has three 
States to traverse, cannot stay long in one place: he cannot 
become acquainted with the character and wants of the people; 
and though he may preach the truth faithfully, the impres- 
sion seems evanescent.” These were indeed words of wis- 
dom to the venerable Synod from a young man. One other 
thing the dear young brother mentioned, but his diffidence 
forbade him to bring it out fully. Mr. Keller was sent to 
make this exploring missionary tour through the immense 
prairies of Illinois, in the midst of winter /—in December, 
January and February. Most terrible! For on these open 
prairies we often have the winds that sweep down from the 
snow-capt summits of the Rocky Mountains, and the icy re- 
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gions of the North, in such terror and fury, without any 
thing to break them, or impede their progress, as to make 
one think that he had gotten into Greenland, sure enough. 
And to send a man to travel, at this season, in a thinly set- 
tled region of this country, is almost the same as to resolve 
that he shall be frozen to death. Let all Missionary Socie- 
ties know, that no man must be sent to travel in an unsettled 
prairie country, in the midst of winter, anywhere North of 
Texas and Arkansas. Mr. Keller makes the following note 
of one of these dreadful rides on an ILilinois prairie, on the 
first day of January, 1837: “In company with another gen- 
tleman, I crossed a prairie seven miles in extent, near Ur- 
bana, Champaign County, Illinois. We were both near 
freezing. It was a gloomy hour; I felt sick at my stomach; 
had great difficulty in breathing; was very chilly and drow- 
sy; and yet I was afraid to yield to sleep. We could see 
nothing but the canopy above, bounding, in immense dis- 
tance, the grassy plain beneath. We spurred our horses. 
My companion, fortunately, had with him a vial of the de- 
coction of cayenne pepper. We drank its contents, and, 
perbaps, owe our deliverance to it. At length we reached 
the forest, and found a house and blazing fire to shelter and 
protect us. Here, with a grateful heart, I offered up thanks- 
giving unto the Lord.” 

Yet, even under these terrible circumstances, Brother Kel- 
Jer crossed the entire State, from East to West, and visited 
many settlements of Luther: ans, preaching for them, bap- 
tizing their children, and administering the Lord’s Supper in 
several places. We find him at Peoria, and, seven miles 
North of Peoria, at Farm Creek—fourteen miles farther 
North, at Blue Creek, then twenty miles South of Peoria, 
on the Macinaw, where the excessive cold kept him in one 
neighborhood for two weeks. After that we find him farther 
South, on the Illinois river, at Beardstown. Here there was 
then already a large German community, and here the Rev. 
W. Bolenius, a German, a Gettysburg student, had settled, 
in July, 1836. 1 remember this German brother well, 
one of my class-mates. Tle had removed to this place, where 
he organized two congregations, out of one of which the 
present large and flourishing German Lutheran Church of 
Beardstown subsequently grew. This poor man suffered im- 
mensely here, and, I suppose, I may say with trath, that his, 
family, and finally he himself, perished from hunger, exposure 
and the prevailing fevers of the climate. 
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Mr. Keller spent a Sabbath here, and speaks of the 
abounding wickedness, for on the Lord’ Day that he remain- 
ed in Beardstown, there were four hundred hogs slaughtered. 
Thence he went to the city of Quincy, of which he writes 
as follows: “This town and its vicinity, have about sixty 
families of European Germans, mostly Protestants. They 
are like most others in the West, entirely destitute of gospel 
ordinances, though they are a people who rightly appreciate 
and value the privileges of religion, and greatly desire the 
stated means of grace.” “With the people of Quincy I 
spent ten Ways, visited most families, preached six times, de- 
livered a lecture on temperance, and baptized four infants.”” 

Brother Keller had made an engagement to return to Quin- 
cy and locate there, but God seems to have ordered it other- 
wise. We have now in Quincy three large German Lutherar 
Churches, two of which belong to the Illinois Synod. After 
this Mr. Keller went to Alton and St. Louis, and soon re- 
turned again to the Hast. 

In the fall of 1835, the “Synod of the West” was formed 
at Louisville, Ky., and Rev. J. Crigler was chesen its first 
President. Father Scherer was one of its first members, and 
the only one from Lilinois. Its geographical boundary was 
western Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiaua, [linois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and as far West and North as you please. Rev. 
E. B. Olmstead, a Gettysburg student, was licensed by this 
Synod, in 1838, and became Pastor of St. John’s Church, 
near Jonesboro’, L'linois, and was the second member of this 
Synod from Iilinois. In 1847, this gentleman left his mother 
Church, in which he had been reared aud educated, and uni- 
ted with the Presbyterians, 

In 1839, the Synod of the West held its fifth annual meet- 
ing in Hillsboro’, Llinois, which was the first ecclesiastical 
meeting of the Lutheran Church ever held in this State, and 
it was regarded as an event of great interest and importance. 
The only Lutheran ministers then in Illinois, and connected 
with this Synod, were Revs. D. Scherer, at Hillsboro’, and 
E. B. Olmstead, at Jonesboro’. Rev. W. Bolenius, at Beards- 
town, was connected with the West Pennsylvania Synod. 
Beside# these three, I am not aware that there was then any 
other Lutheran minister in the State, English, German, 
Scandinavian, or any other language or nation. There were 
then only three Lutheran houses of worship in the State, 
namely, a log Church in Union County, a frame Church in 
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Montgomery County, at Hillsboro’, and the little brick 
chapel at Jordan’s Creek, in Wabash County. There were 
several other little congregations worshipping in school 
houses, and the entire membership of all the Lutheran 
Churches in Illinois, was then probably not over three bun- 
dred. This was in 1839, only twenty-seven years ago. In 
the fall of 1840, Rev. F. Springer came to Illinois, and set- 
tled in Springfield, where he engaged in teaching, and also 
organized the English Lutheran Church of Springfield. In 
1841, early in the Spring, Rev. A. A. Trimper came to the 
State. Soon afterwards others came—Revs. Jacob Scherer, 
Ephraim Miller, and J. B. Crist from the Methodist Epis- 
cop«l Church; and, in the northern part of the State, Lu- 
therans began to settle from Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
especially in Stephenson, Ogle, and Lee counties. Here the 
Revs. Prof. C. B. Thammel, N. J. Stroh, J. G. Donmeyer, 
W. Uhl, and C. Young, were the principal pioneers. About 
this time several ministers connected with the Franckean 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of New York, commenced to 
labor in southern Wisconsin, and two of them, Revs. Paul 
Anderson, and O. J. Hatelstad, in Illinois. These latter two 
were Norwegians. Paul Anderson commenced in Chicago, 
about 1845 or 1846, and Rev. Hatelstad, in La Salle County, 
near the same time. These brethren continued in connection 
with the Franckean Synod until the Synod of Northern Illi- 
nois was organized. In 1848, Rev. C. Kubl came to Quin- 
cy, and in 1850, Rev. E. Schwartz settled in Fulton County. 
Most of these brethren never received any missionary aid, 
and, in laying the foundations of ovr Zion in the Prairie 
State, endured trials and difficulties that must have driven 
men of less perseverance, faith and courage, entirely from 
the field. Nearly all of them were compelled to teach, or 
farm, or do something else besides preaching, to obtain bread 
for themselves and families. I have in my possession letters 
from most of them, which reveal an amount of self-denial 
and suffering, little thought of by those, unacquainted with 
pioneer life. They form an affecting chapter in the early 
history of our Zion in the Prairie State. 

The Rev. Jacob Scherer, son of Rev. Daniel Scherer, was 
one of those men. He was a regular graduate of both the 
College and Seminary at Gettysburg, and had taken one of 
the honors of his class. I well remember his Valedic- 
tory, and that it was considered one of the best ever deliv- 
ered at any Commencement of that Institution. He was 4 
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most devoted and godly man, a good preacher, in both the 
English and German languages, who might have filled, with 
credit, any of our Eastern pulpits. But he preferred to 
come to Illinois, where his father had so long suffered and 
toiled, and where he also labored for a number of years, with 
an apostolie zeal and earnestness, until his feeble constitution 
gave way, and he sank into an untimely grave. He first lived 
near Olney, in Richland County, in a regular western log 
cabin. ‘To fix up a bed-stead ih it, he bored holes into the 
logs, into which he put cross-pieces of wood, with posts un- 
der them at the other end. He traversed nearly the whole 
State, and some parts of it many times, as an exploring mis- 
sionury, hunting up our people, and preaching Christ to 
them. Many recollect to the present day, his earnest and 
affectionate appeals, and speak of him with the greatest in- 
terest. On these long and wearisome journeys on horseback, 
he suffered immensely, and, doubtless, laid the foundation of 
that disease which afterwards proved fatal. He died near 
Shelbyville, in the fall of 1851, of typhoid fever, where 
there was then almost no person who cared to look after him. 
Rev. A. A. Trimper writes of bim as follows: **Rev. Jacob 
Scherer entered the State about the year 1845, and labored 
in Richland, for a while, in great poverty and self-denial. 
He was for a while Professor of Greek, in our School at 
Hillsboro’, but he did not like the work. He preferred the 
active duties of the ministry, for which he was admirably 
qualified, and especially as an exploring missionary. He 
served the Church faithfully, and, at premature age, was 
called from labor to rest. His body was brought to Hills- 
boro’, where, with a sad heart, I preached his funeral ser- 
mon, and buried him. He had been my room-mate at 
Gettysburg, and my fellow laborer and fellow-sufferer in the 
pioneer life, and it was a painful task to bury him, so 
young yet, and in the midst of his work and days, and 
especially under the circumstances. It was in October 
15th, 1851, when travelling over the prairies of Illinois, dur- 
ing the day, was almost an impossibility, on account of the 
multitude of a certain kind of flies, and the severity of their 
sting, and the journey had to be made in the night. A mere 
boy was sent with the widow, her children, and her dead 
husband, all in one common wagon, and they lost their way 
in the night, and did not reach Hillsboro’ until the next 
day!” That was indeed a sad and lonely funeral procession. 
Still the rest of heaven will be none the less sweet for the 
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soul of this dear brother, on account of the wicked neglect 
with which he was treated in his last sickness and death, and 
his body sleeps in the grave-yard, at Hillsboro’, as peaceful- 
ly, and as certain in the hope of the saints’ glorious resur- 
rection, as if he had been buried like a prince. Even our 
great Redeemer was put to death by the hands of those 
whom he came to bless and save. 

I cannot better illustrate the history of our early efforts in 
Illinois, than by giving extracts from the journals of the 
brethren who first came to this State. Rev. A. A. Trimper 
says: “I came to Illinois early in the spring of 1841. 
There were then only five Lutheran ministers in the State. 
In the fall of 1841, I aided Father Scherer at a communion 
season at Hillsboro’, while on my way to Synod, (that is the 
Synod of the West, for no Synod had yet been formed in 
Iiinois) which met at Indianay polis, Indiana. In the month 
of Febraary 1842, I preache dj in Brother Springer’s School 
room, in Springfield, while on my way from Pittsfield to In- 
ropes For two years I served the Chureh in Indianap- 
lis, and, in 1844, I beeame pastor of the Hillsboro’ Church, 
Rev. D. Scherer having resigned and removed to Mt. Car- 
mel where he remained until his death, in 1852. This 
charge then consisted of one organized congregation, and 
two preaching places, one at the East Fork, and the other 
in Lipe’s Settlement. At both these places I organized 
Churches, and subsequently, also, at West Fork, now Liteh- 
field. At the two former places we also erected houses of 
worship. During the first years of my labors in the West, 
our sufferings and privations were often great. Afflictions 
in person and family, were almost constant; bilious fevers 
frequent. Twice I was given up by my physicians. The 
open houses, the unhealthy, miasmatic, atmosphere, common to 
new and low countries; and then the limited salary, and our 
great poverty, rendered our early trials, indeed, great. In 
the spring of 1846, John 8. Haywood, a wealthy man, and 
a Trustee of ‘Hillsboro’ Academy,” one morning called to 
see whether I would not take charge of the Academy for a 
time. This I regarded as a real God-send, as by it our 
wants would be relieved, and I could better support my fam- 
ily. This led ultimately to the offer of this Institution to 
our Church, out of which, afterwards, grew Illinois Univer- 
sity.” 

Brother Trimper has since had various fields of labor, 
part of the time in lowa, but latterly in the northern part of 
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Illinois. He has been a most indefatigable and faithful 
laborer, and has rendered the Chareh, in this State, most im- 
portant services. For a long time he was engaged in teaching 
as well as preaching, to gain bread for himseif and family. 
The cheerfulness and Christian fortitude, with which he and 
his family have borne all their privations and sufferings, and 
have been willing still to bear and suffer for the sake of 
Christ and his Church, is worthy of the highest praise. I 
am happy to add, that Brother Trimper is now pleasantly 
and comfortably located at Dixon, Illinois, wholly devoted to 
the work of the ministry, beloved by his people and the 
whole community. 

Another of our pioneers, is the Rev. Prof. C. B. Thum- 
mel, who, after having labored for many years at [lart- 
wick Seminary, N. Y., and at Lexington Seminary, 8. C.,; 
removed to Illinois. From his letter I take the follow facts: 
“T arrived with my family in this State on the 15th day of 
October, 1845, with the intention of purchasing a home and 
resting from my labors, principally of teaching, which I had 
pursued for nearly twenty years, in the States of New York, 
South Carolina, and Ohio. I felt as though I needed rest, 
and as though the Church had no more need of my services, 
inasmuch as I could not obtain a suitable field of labor, 
though I tried repeatedly. But, “Man proposes, and God 
disposes.” So it has been in my case. I found such a des- 
titution and want of Church privileges, here in my own 
neighborhood ; so few good preachers of any denomination, 
and none of my own; and I saw my countrymen, the Ger- 
mans, who were settled here, so entirely without the preached 
word, and the services of the sanctuary, or, at best, supplied 
only once or twice a year by itinerants, professed Lutherans, 
who would come, preach in German once or twice, baptize a 
few children, take up a collection for themselves, and gener- 
ally get drunk before they left the neighborhood, that I was 
compelled to lay hold myself, and do what I could. I called 
the Germans together, whom I found in my own neighbor- 
hood, and proposed to preach for them, and others, regularly 
every Lord’s Day, alternately in German and English, and 
since, none of these vagrants has troubled us. ‘This labor I 
have continued up to the present time.” 

I will add, that Father Thummel has resided here on his 
farm, in Lee County, six or eight miles West of Dixon, in 
one of the finest countries, for over twenty years, and has 
preached all the time, nearly every Sunday, almost entirely 
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without compensation, gaining a support for his family, from 
a productive little farm, and is spending the evening of his 
days in as pleasant a home as any man need desire, highly 
esteemed by all who know him. His labors have been valu- 
able, not only to his own vicinity, but also in rendering as- 
Sistance to other brethren in establishing Churches in the 
regions around, and especially in the formation and manage- 
ment of the Synod of Northern Illinois, of which he is now 
the honored President. He has also twice labored for a time 
as Professor of our Institution at Springfield, and his coun- 
sel and aid, in the founding and support of the University, 
has been most valuable. 

Rev. N. J. Stroh removed from Mechanicsburg, Pa., to 
Ogle County, Illinois, about the same time that Prof. Thum- 
mel came, namely, in the fall of 1845, and settled at Mt. 
Morris. He preached in private houses, and in school 
houses, at four places, namely, at Mt. Morris, Oregon, West 
Grove, and North Grove. He and Prof. Thummel were then 
the only Lutheran ministers in all Northern Illinois, except 
it was Rev. Jared Sheets, who had been a member of the 
Pennsylvania Synod, and had settled in Freeport, in Ste- 
phenson County. He preached for some time at different 
points, but soon relinquished the work of the ministry, and 
devoted himself to business. He still resides in Freeport. 
Brother Stroh could not at first organize congregations, the 
members of our Church being too few and too widely scat- 
tered. But he had come to remain. There is now a house 
of worship at each of the places at which he preached, and 
there are four Lutheran ministers in the county. 

In 1850, Rev. Geo. J. Donmeyer came to the northern 
part of the State. He says: “I was commissioned by the 
Lutheran Home Missionary Society for northern Illinois. 
They gave me one hundred dollars for the first year; but I 
had to move nine hundred miles at my own expense, which 
cost me one hundred and twenty-five dollars. As there were 
then no railroads, we moved in wagons, except from Cleve- 
land to New Buffalo, Michigan. I felt discouraged as we 
journeyed from Chicago West; the country was vacant; 
there were no houses, no farms, nothing but here and there, 
along the groves, a few little huts. When we came to Ste- 
phenson County, we found few settlers, and these, for the 
most part, squatters. There was no Sabbath here; every 
body pursued his business as though there were no Sunday, 
At first I preached to ten or fifteen hearers, in poor little 
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huts or school houses. In Freeport there were a few stores 
and a few people living, but no life, money or trade. Ce- 
darville, Orangeville, Lena, Decota, Warren, had neither 
names nor existence. There was no Lutheran preacher 
West of us. There were a few Lutherans here, mostly from 
Pennsylvania. There was not a single house of worship in 
the county, though two were in process of erection. I or- 
ganized Churches the same year, at Orangeville, Rock Grove, 
Cedarville, Wadam’s Grove, and Yellow Creek, now Babb’s 
Settlement. Afterwards I established churches at Buena 
Vista, Walnut Grove, and at Cadiz, in Wisconsin. I also 
organized five Sunday Schools. Nearly all these Churches 
and Schools are still in existence, and doing well, and most 
of them have good houses of worship. The Lutheran mem- 
bership in this county, cannot be short of one thousand, at 
this time, and we have four Lutheran pastors. I might add, 
that during the time I served these churches, I travelled about 
four thousand miles, a year, and in the winter months I often 

reached from twenty-five to thirty sermons per month; but 
pores had a support in the Church. I was obliged to at- 
tend to some secular business to obtain bread for my family. 
Sometimes I received only seven or eight dollars a month for 
my labors.” 

Rev. C. Kuhl deserves, also, to be mentioned as one of our 
most laborious pioneers. While he was a student, at Gettys- 
burg, application was made to Dr. Schmucker for a minister, 
by a German Evangelical Church, in Quincy, Illinois, who 
joyfully remembered the pleasant and profitable visit of Dr. 
Keller. Brother Kuhl was sent to Quincy in 1848, and or- 
ganized a Lutheran congregation. There had been several 
German preachers, of any kind and character, there before 
him, as far hack as 1836; bunt nothing of importance had 
been accomplished. Brother Kuhl remained in Quincy for 
several years, until a suitable successor could be obtained. 
Since then he has served various churches with great faith- 
fulness, and has also performed a vast amount of missionary 
work. His tours have extended, not only into many of the 
destitute portions of Illinois, but also into Iowa, and he has 
suffered immensely from cold and heat, high water, ice and 
snow, until his health has become much impaired. He has 
aided, very efficiently, in hunting up our scattered people, 
organizing Churches, conducting the affairs of the Illinois 
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Synod, and establishing and maintaining our Institution at 
Springfield. 

Rev. E. Schwartz came to the State in 1850, and settled 
at Canton, in Fulton County, and has since labored in va- 
rious fields. I should like, also, to have noticed the labors 
of Rev. David Jenkins, in southern Illinois; of the Rev. 
Ephraim Miller, and Rev. Prof. F. Springer, and a number 
of other brethren; but time will not allow, nor are the ma- 
terials which [ have at hand, sufficient to enable me to do 
them justice. 

The early history of our German and Scandinavian pas- 
tors, too, is full of interest; but their operations are mostly 
of a later date than that, to which I intended to extend this 
sketch. The sufferings of many of these brethren have been 
neither few nor small. In several instances, 1 have known 
them to live for a number of years with their families in one 
end of the little churches built by the people, in a single 
room, partitioned off from the Church, and submitting to 
such trials and privations, as few of our ministers and people 
can realize. Time will not permit me now to go into detail. 

I must now direct your attention to our Illinois Synods, 
and give some account of their formation, growth, and pres- 
ent condition. As already stated, the “Synod of the West” 
was the first that ever met on Illinois soil, or attempted to 
extend Synodical jurisdiction so far West. But this body 
was, comparatively, short-lived. At its twelfth annual meet- 
ing, convened on the fourth day of June, 1846, in Luther 
Chapel, Harrison County, Indiana, it was divided into three 
parts or separate bodies, viz.: “The Synod of the West,” 
“The Synod of the South-West,” and the “Synod of Illinois.” 
These several Synods immediately organized, by electing offi- 
cers and appointing a time and a place for their first regular 
meetings. ‘Two of them are no longer in existence; the 
Synod of the West has given place to the several Synods of 
Indiana, and that of the South-West, to the Synod of 
“Southern Illinois.” The Synod of Illinos held its first 
regular meeting in Hillsboro’, October 15th, 1845, and con- 
sisted of the following ministers: Revs. D. Scherer, F. 
Springer, E. B. Olmstead, A. A. Trimper, Jacob Scherer, 
Ww. Hunderdosse, and Ephraim Miller, seven in all. They 
represented fifteen congregations, and six hundred and eigh- 
ty-five communicants. This Synod is, accordingly twenty 
years old, and is the parent, in part, of the Synod of North- 
ern Illinois, and also, of that of lowa. It is now large and influ- 
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ential, having forty-four ministers, forty-seven congregations, 
and five thousand communicants. It has, at present, a pre- 
ponderance of the German element, and is one of the main 
supporters of Illinois University. 

The Synod of Northern Illinois, was permanently organ- 
ized in September, 1851, and it consisted, at first, of eight 
ministers, eighteen congregations, and about eight hundred 
communicants. ‘Through the influence and efforts, mainly, 
of Rev. Paul Anderson, of Chicago, and, afterwards, of 
Rev. Prof. Esbjorn, the Scandinavians of Illinois, and adja- 
cent parts, united with this Synod, and, for a time, a most 
happy spirit of union and brotherly love, prevailed, and the 
Synod grew so rapidly, that in 1859, eight years after its 
organization, it contained fifty-two ministers, eighty-one con- 
gregations, and five thousand communicants. In the spring 
of the following year, through some unhappy misunderstand- 
ings, the Scandinavian brethren, ministers and churches, 
withdrew from their connection with this Synod. It reduced 
the Synod to about one-half of its number of ministers and 
communicants. The Synod, however, still maintains a high- 
ly respectable position, and is doing a great and good work 
for the Lord and his Church in Northern Illinois. The 
Scandinavian brethren also withdrew from the University, in 
which they had hitherto taken so active an interest, and or- 
ganized a new Synod, “the Augustana,” and have founded a 
new Institution, located at Paxton, Ford County, Illinois. 
A few extracts from a letter recently received from a good 
brother, and prominent member of the Augustana Synod, 
will give some idea of their progress and present condition. 
He says: “We have certainly, by the great goodness of 
God, increased outwardly, as well as inwardly, in numbers 
as in spirit and in truth. Even at this time, the Lord is 
visiting several of our congregations, and revealing his pow- 
erful grace, in drawing even hardened sinners to the cross of 
his Son. Although the dissolution of our connection with 
the Synod of Northern Illinois, was somewhat hasty, we yet 
feel very kindly towards the brethren of said Synod. All 
our settlements in Illinois have grown, and some of them 
largely, especially those in Galesburg, whose Church edifice 
has been enlarged two or three times, but is yet too small ; 
and Andover, where a Church is to be built this summer, at 
a cost of some twenty thousand dollars. In Chicago, also, 
our congregations have grown very much. The settlement 
here, at Paxton, does not grow as rapidly as we expected, 
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but yet the membership of my Church, is already about two 
hundred, and would run up to nearly three hundred, if alk 
would unite and could be received. On a niee twenty acre 
lot of ground, donated to us, we have built three houses ; one, 
a boarding house for our Beneficiaries, containing nine 
rooms; another, a dwelling house for our English Professor, 
not an imposing structure, bat yet a neat one; and the third 
was erected last fall, and is to be used for a dwelling house 
for two Professors, when we find it to be time to erect the 
intended College building. At present we have io the lower 
story, two recitation rooms, two for our library, of six or 
seven thousand volumes; the second story contains five stu- 
dents’ rooms, and two in the attic. Our present number of 
students is about forty; seven Americans, six Norwegians, 
and the rest Swedes. T'wenty-five are preparing for the 
ministry. I ought to state, in addition, that our congrega- 
tions have paid, in money, something over three thousand 
dollars, with which we have bought one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, half a mile from town, on which we intend to 
begin an Orphans’ Home and Farm School. We have about 
five hundred dollars, with which to begin operations.” I 
will add, that when, in 1860, these brethren separated from 
the Synod of Northern Illinois, they had about twenty-three 
ministers, forty-two congregations, and three thousand five 
hundred communicants. They now have thirty-nine minis- 
ters, seventy-two congregations, and eight thousand four 
hundred and thirty-four communicants. But these ministers 
and churches are not all in Illinois, some are in Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. There are two other 
Scandinavian Synods in the West: the Norwegian Synod of 
Wisconsin, codperating with the German Missouri Synod, 
and have founded a College and Seminary, at Decorah, 
Iowa; and a smaller body, mainly under the leadership of 
Rev. P. J. Rasmussen. The former is influential and power- 
ful. That portion of the Augustana Synod which is in IIli- 
nois, has about thirteen ministers, twenty-one congregations, 
and four thousand three hundred and eighty-seven communi- 
cants. 

The “Synod of the West,” soon after its organization, in 
1835, contemplated the establishment of a Literary and The- 
ological Institution, somewhere in the “Far West,” as they 
then called all these regions. They greatly felt the want of 
ministers, and hoped, by means of an Institution, to aid in 
furnishing a supply. While they were devising plans, and 
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looking around for a location, a committee, consisting of 
Revs. Dr. Keller, and 8. Ritz, on behalf of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, at Springfield, Ohio, met the Synod at Fort Wayne, in 
1844, to get the brethren to agree to unite and aid in the 
establishment of Wittenberg College. Part of the Synod 
were in favor of such a union, and part opposed to it, but as 
the Synod itself died soon afterward, this plan was never 
matured. They had, however, adopted a Constitution for a 
Seminary, elected a Board of Trustees, and collected some 
money and books; about one thousand dollars had been in- 
vested. Rev. John Gaver had been agent, and collected a 
little money in Maryland, and Rev. (Col.) J. J. Lehma- 
nowsky had lectured and collected funds and books—not 
much in any way. But no location had been agreed on, nor 
any special progress wade. It was to be a manual labor 
School, and much more was said and written in reference to 
it, than was ever done. 

In 1846, after the Synod of the West was divided, and 
the Synod of Illinois formed out of the only part of it, which 
seems to have had continued vitality, this Synod seemed 
naturally to fall heir to what little had been done towards 
founding a Literary lustitution. In the spring of 1846, in 
the manner already stated, Rev. A. A. Trimper had become 
Principal of the Hillsboro’ Academy, un Institution founded 
by New Englanders, and successfully carried on by them for 
a number of years, and in the fall of the same year, the 
Illinois Synod held its first session in Hillsboro’. At this 
time an offer of the Academy building was made to the 
Synod, and accepted, It is a respectable looking, two-story 
wooden structure, containing in all some eight or ten rooms, 
with about an acre of land in the village. Trustees were 
appointed by the Synod, a new Constitution adopted, and 
Rev. F. Springer, who was then teaching an Academy in 
Springfield, was elected President. It was called “The Lit- 
erary and Theological Institute of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Far West.”’ Subsequently an Act of incor- 
poration was obtained from the Legislature of the State, 
giving it collegiate powers. It continued at Hillsboro’, in 
Lutheran hands, as a respectable Academy, from 1846, until 
the spring of 1852, six years in all, when it was removed to 
Springfield, and its name changed to Illinois University, and 
a new or amended Charter was obtained. 

Two reasons prevent me from pursuing its history farther, 
just now, want of time, and my own connection with it. It 
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has not labored in vain. About thirty ministers of the gos- 
pel have received their education, in whole or in part, within 
its walls, and it has done much in bringing up the Lutheran 
Church, in this State, to what it now is. I will only add, 
that all the difficulties which have surrounded it, during the 
fourteen years of its existence in Springfield, have been 
sufficient to destroy a dozen Institutions, had it not been of 
God. But it cannot be that the child of so much prayer, 
effort, and anxiety, should fail. Its long night is now 
about over, and a brighter day begins to dawn. The his- 
tory of the struggles on its behalf, will some day be written. 

Some eight or nine years ago, the Synod of Northern 
I}linois, also, gave its sanction and encouragement to the 
establishment of Mendota Female College. The matter was 
proposed by Rev. D. Harbaugh, and was mainly in his 
hands. It was to bea first class Female College; but has 
since been opened for students of both sexes. Ground was 
obtained, and a fine three-story brick building erected upon 
it. It has been struggling with great pecuniary difficulties, 
from which it is not yet relieved. 

Lutheranism in Illinois, may be said to be just one quar- 
ter of a century old. Then there were, that is twenty-five 
years ago, in the entire State, only five Lutheran ministers, 
eight congregations, and four hundred communicants. There 
are now in the State, one hundred and seventy-three Lu- 
theran ministers, two hundred congregations, and twenty 
thousand communicants. More than two-thirds of the en- 
tire number are Germans, and more than one hundred of the 
ministers belong to Synods not connected with the General 
Synod. 

The field is a most hopeful one, and we have great reason 
to thank God and take courage. “The little one shall be- 
come a thousand, and the small one a strong nation; I, the 
Lord, will hasten it in his time.” 
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ARTICLE VIL 


ARTICLE FIRST OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION.* 
Tue TRINITY. 
By J. A. Brown, D. D., Professor of Didactic Theology, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Introduction. 


To the Rev. Samuet A. Houtman, now of Altoona, Pa., be- 
longs the distinguished honor of having originated and found- 
ed a Lectureship on the Augsburg Confession, in connection 
with the Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. So far 
as we know, this is the first foundation of the kind, not only 
in the Church in these United States, but in the world: and 
whilst the benevolent founder has thus shown a commendable 
zeal for this venerable Symbol of our Church—the mother 
Symbol of Protestantism, and only universal Symbol of Lu- 
theranism—he will rear for himself a monument the most 
noble and imperishable. What bis modest nature never once 
thought of, will be all the more certainly secured, and the 
name of Samvet A. Homan will henceforth, and through 
all time, be identified with the Augsburg Confession and the 

‘Theological Seminary of the General Synod. 

By the terms of this foundation “the Lecturer may select 
one, and but one, of the twenty-one Doctrinal Articles of 
the Augsburg Confession : but no one Article shall be chosen 
twice, until all shall have been lectured upon.” The design 
is that this Confession may be thus more thoroughly exam- 
ined, its doctrines better understood, and thas both ministers 
and people become more familiar with the faith so nobly con- 
fessed by the heroes of the great Reformation. To that 
Confession, and to it alone, so far as human creeds or confes- 
sions are concerned, the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, in her Constitution, acknowledges allegi- 
ance. Standing on tlie broad basis of Lutheran catholicity, 
she receives it as ‘ta correct exhibition of the fundamental 


* A Lecture, delivered August 7th, 1866, before the Directors and 
Students of the Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, on the “Holman Foundation.” 
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doctrines of the Divine Word, and of the faith of our Church 
founded upon that Word,” but clings to the “Word of God, 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” All the 
efforts of schismatics and symbololatrists have only served, 
and we trust will serve, to fix her the more firmly and se- 
curely on this basis. 

Feeling myself highly honored by being selected to de- 
liver the first lecture under this provision, and left thus free 
to select any one of the Doctrinal Articles, as the subject of 
discussion, I have concluded, that, waiving all personal pre- 
dilections, and all considerations growing out of the special 
interest felt, at this time, by the Church in certain Articles, 
the least objectionable, and upon the whole the best, course 
is to begin at the beginning. ‘This will leave no room for 
any suspicion of sinister design, or of taking advantage of 
the opportunity to thrust upon the Church an unwelcome 
discussion. ‘To others will be left the task of discussing the 
topics around which the conflict has raged in the Church for 
centuries. It will be ours to examine and defend one of the 
great doctrines of the “common faith.” The first Article of 
the Confession will accordingly be the subject of the present 
lecture. 


a: 
Augsburg Confession. Article I. 


Any account of the origin of this Confession, as well as 
any attempt at eulogy upon it, would be here as much out of 
place, as it would be unnecessary. We must, therefore, omit 
all uotice of the stirring times, and the illustrious men, that 
gave to the Church and the world this most important and 
most celebrated Confession of our Protestant Christianity. 
The Reformers, justly and truly, maintained that they were 
not founding a new Church, nor introducing a new and strange 
faith, but were aiming to purify the Church from corrupt doc- 
trines and abuses, which had crept in, and to lead her back 
to the pure faith of the Sacred Scriptures, and of the 
Church universal in the early centuries. Hence the very 
first sentence of the first Article makes mention of the Ni- 
cene Creed, and confesses the faith as settled in the Church 
twelve centuries before, and since that time, among orthodox 
believers, universally received. The divine existence, and 
constitution of the Godhead—the trinity of persons in unity 
of essence, as “Creator and Preserver of all things visible 
and invisble,” accompanied by a notice of the leading errors 
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opposed to it, which are condemned and rejected, the authors 
of the Confession placed first, as the great fundamental 
truth, underlying all other divine truth, and all true religion. 
This Article, so appropriately placed first, reads as follows :* 


“Our Churches unanimously hold and teach, agreeably to the Decree 
of the Council of Nice, that there is only one Divine Essence, which is 
called, and truly is, God; but that there are three persons in this one 
Divine Essence, equally powerful, equally eternal,—God the Father, 
God the Son, God the Holy Ghost,—who are one Divine Essence, eter- 
nal, incorporeal, indivisible, infinite in power, wisdom and goodness, 
the Creator and Preserver of all things, visible and invisible. And the 
word person is not intended to express a part or quality of another, but 
that which subsists of itself, precisely as the Fathers have employed this 
term on this subject. 

Every heresy opposed to this Article is, therefore, condemned: as 
that of the Manichzans, who assume two principles, the one god, the 
other evil. Likewise the heresies of the Valentinians, Arians, Kunomi- 
ans, Mahometans, and the like; also that of the ancient and modern 
Samosatenians, who admit but one person, and sophistically explain 
away these two—the Word and the Holy Spirit—asserting that they 
must not be viewed as distinct persons, but that the Word signifies the 
oral word or voice, and that the Holy Ghost is the principle of motion 
in things.” 





* The basis of this first Article of the Confession is as follows: 

1. The first of the Marburg Articles as agreed upon by the Lutherans 
and Reformed, October 3rd, 1529: “We believe and hold that there is 
one true, living God, Creator of heaven and earth, and all creatures, 
and that this same God, one in essence and nature, is threefold in per- 
son, that is to say, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as was declared in the 
Council of Nice, and is still taught by the universa] Christian Church.” 

2. The first of the Swabach Articles, as altered and enlarged from the 
Marburg Article, October 16th, 1529: “We confess that constantly and 
with great accord it is taught among us, that there is one only true God, 
Creator of heaven and earth; yet so, that in this only true Divine Es- 
sence, there are three distinct persons, to wit: Gop tHe Fatuer, Gop 
THE Son, Gop rue Hoty Spreit; and that the Son, begotten of the 
Father from eternity, is truly and by nature God with the Father: and 
that the Holy Spirit, proceeding from eternity, from the Father and the 
Son, is truly and by nature God with the Father and the Son: as all 
these things can be most clearly and firmly demonstrated by Scripture, 
John 1: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. All things were made by Him.’ Matthew 28: 
‘Go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost:’ and many other like passages, 
especially in the Guspel of John.” 

We have availed ourselves of the English translation of these Articles 
in the Ev. Review, Vol. X, 470; II, 78. 

+ The translation of the Article given above is that of the Newmar- 
ket English copy, Second Edition revised by C. P. Krauth, Sen., D. D. 
It differs somewhat in form, but not in meaning, from the Original 
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In this Article the Church of the Reformation is placed 
fully and distinctly on the faith of the old ecumenical creed 
of the Council of Nice; or, more strictly the Niczeno-Con- 
stantinopolitan Symbol. The Creed of the Nicene Council 
was somewhat enlarged and improved at the first Council of 
Constantinople, A. D. 381, and as such was commonly spo- 
ken of as the Nicene Creed. It is in this amended form 
that it has been introduced into the Symbolical Books of the 


a copy of which is subjoined in German and Latin, from Miiller's Edi- 








tion. 1848. 
Der I. Artikel. Von Gott. 


“Erstlich wird eintriichtiglich ge- 
lehret und gehalten, laut des Be- 
schluss Concilii Nicaeni, dass ein 
einig gittlich Wesen sei, welches 
genannt wird und wahrhaftiglich 
ist Gott, und sind doch drei Perso- 
nen in demselben einigen giittli- 
chen Wesen, gleich gewaltig, gleich 
ewig, Gott Vater, Gott Sohn, Gott 
heiliger Geist, alle drei ein gittlich 
Wesen, ewig, ohne Stiick, ohne 
End, unermesslicher Macht, Weis- 
heit und Giite, ein Schipfer und 
Erhalter aller sichtbaren und un- 
sichtbaren Ding. Und wird durch 
das Wort Persona verstanden nicht 
ein Stiick, nicht ein Eigenschaft in 
einen andern, sondern das selbst 
bestehet, wie denn die Viiter in die- 
ser Sachen dies Wort gebraucht 
haben. 

Derhalben werden verworfen alle 
Ketzereien so diesem Artikel ‘zuwi- 
der sind, also Manichii, die zween 
Gitter gesetzt halen, ein bisen und 
ein guten. Item Valentiniani, Ari- 
ani, Eunomiani, Mahometisten und 
alle dergleichen, auch Samosateni, 
alt und neu, so nur eine Person se- 
tzen und von diesen zweien, Wort 
und heiligem Geist, Sophisterei ma- 
chen und sagen, dass es nicht miis- 
sen unterschiedene Personen sein, 
sondern Wort bedeute leiblich Wort 
oder Stimme, und der heilige Geist 
sei erschaffene Regung in Kreatu- 
ren.” 


Art. I. De Deo. 


“Ecclesiae magno consensu apud 
nos docent, decretum Nicaenae sy- 
nodi de unitate essentiae divinae et 
de tribus personis verum et sine ul- 
la dubitatione credendum esse. Vi- 
delicet, quod sit una essentia divi- 
na, quae et appellatur et est Deus, 
aeternus, incorporeus, impartibilis, 
immensa pvtentia, sapientia, boni- 
tate creator et conservator omuium 
rerum visibilium et invisibilium ; et 
tamen tres sint personae eiusdem 
essentiae et potentiae, et coaeter- 
nae, Pater, Filius et Spiritus Sanc- 
tus. Et nomine personae utnutur 
ea significatione, qua usi sunt in 
hac causa scriptores ecclesiastici, ut 
signiticet non partem aut qualita- 
tem in alio, sed quod proprie sub- 
sistit. 


Damnant omnes haereses, contra 
hune ariiculum exortas, ut Mani- 
chaeos, qui duo principia ponebant, 
bonum et malum, item Valentinia- 
nos, Arianos, Eunomianos Maho- 
metistas et omnes horum similes. 
Damnant et Samosatenos veteres 
et neotericos, qui quum tantum 
unam personam esse contendant, 
de Verbo et de Spiritu Sancto astu- 
te et impie rhetoricantur, quod non 
sint personae distinetae, sed quod 
Verbum significet verbum vocale et 
Spiritus motum ia rebus creatum.” 


For the variae lectiones see Miiller’s Edition, S. B. 866-907. 
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Lutheran Church, and it is to this Creed that reference is 
had in this first Article of the Augsburg Confession.* 


Nicene Creed. 


As the doctrine of the God-head—“One Divine Essence” 
and ‘three persons,” trinity in unity, and unity in trinity— 
received its creed form in this Symbol, and has received no 
additions or alterations since, and is not likely to, it must be 
deeply interesting and instructive to examine what was set- 
tled so firmly in that Confession. A doctrinal statement 
that has stood for more than fifteen centuries, unchallenged 
by the orthodox Churches, and as an impregnable bulwark 
against all heresies and heretics, on this point, must com- 
mand our admiring attention. “It implies,” says Stanley, 
“an immense vitality, inherent in the orthodox doctrine 
established at Niczea, that it should have won its way against 
such formidable antagonists, and should have securely seated 
itself in the heart of the Church for so many subsequent 
centuries.” 

The doctrines of our holy religion are not delivered in the 
Bible in systematic order, nor in dogmatic form. We are 
left to construct a system from the ample materials provided, 
and to give to each doctrine its proper form and place. Our 
present systems of faith have been wrought out, amid many 
struggles, in the life and consciousness of the Church, and 
must be tested by the sure Word of God. It is not at all 
strange therefore that in the early Church there soon ap- 
peared some difference in the manner of stating certain doc- 
trines, and especially in regard to the Trinity. At the first, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were worshipped as divine, 
but when men began to speculate and define they soon found 
difficulties, and these difficulties leading to differences. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, underlying and moulding as it’must 
all the other great doctrines of Christianity, was the first to 
receive the earnest attention of the Charch. 

Not now to speak of minor differences and diversities, the 
period of the Nicene Council exhibits two prominent con- 
flicting tendencies, the one to hold to the unity of the divine 
essence at the expense of the personality of the Son and the 
Holy Ghost; the other to hold to a trinity of persons, so 


* On the relation between the Nicene and Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creeds, see Walch’s Introductio in Lib. Sym. 121—157. Miiller’s S. B. 
Intro. XLVI—L. Stanley er of the Eastern Church, 242, with 
the Church Histories of that period generally. 
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distinct and unlike, differing in kind as well as degree, as to 
utterly deny the the unity of the divine essence. By the 
former, the divinity of the Son and of the Holy Ghost was 
not denied; but all three were regarded as one, not only in 
essence, but without any proper distinction of persons. The 
Son was God, but not a distinct personality, or different from 
the Father. The Holy Ghost was God, but also without any 
distinction in personality from the Father or the Son. The 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were only different manifesta- 
tions of the one same essence and person; or one (rod act- 
ing in different modes, and under different relations. Ac- 
cording to this view there is no real distinction between the 
essence and the personality of the God-head. There is one 
essence, and but one person, though this one person may re- 
veal himself to us under different relations, and as performing 
different offices, corresponding with the terms Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. The opposite tendency was to hold to a 
trinity of persons, yet so distinct as to deny the unity of 
essence. ‘he Son was not only a different person, but also 
differing in essence from the Father. He might be allowed 
to possess a nature or essence similar to that of God, éuowv- 
ovov, but not identical with it duoovsov. The Father alone is 
true and absolute God, the Son is of a different essence and 
order. Their natures are essentially distinct. The Son was 
created or produced by the Father, and must differ from 
him. There was less attention to the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, but if allowed to be a person, it was as a creature, 
made by the Father, through the Son. Neither Son nor 
Holy Ghost was identical in essence with the Father, but 
belongs to the order of beings created or produced, and is 
not one with God.* 

These two tendencies witnessed many diversities on either 
side, but the result was to deny the unity of the essence or 
the trinity of persons. To correct both of these, and pre- 
sent in true form the doctrine of the Trinity, was the work 
of the Nicene Council. 


* For a fuller and more satisfactory account of what can only be 
touched upon in this Lecture, the reader is referred to the histories of 
that period, and to Hagenbach’s Hist. of Doct., Vol. 1; also Shedd’s 
Hist. of Doct., Vol. I, 246—375; Cudworth’s Int. Sys., and Dorner’s 
great work. 

+ “The homoousian Trinity of the orthodox went exactly in the mid- 
dle, betwixt that monoousian Trinity of Sabellius, which was a Trinity 
of different notions or conceptions only of one and the selfsame thing, 
and that other heterousisian Trinity of Arius, which was a Trinity of 
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The immediate occasion of that famous Council, was the 
teaching of Arius, a presbyter in the Charch at Alexandria, 
Carrying out more fully and logically Origen’s doctrine of 
generation and subordination, with the distinction of essence 
between the Father and the Son, he was led to deny the true 
divinity of the latter. He could not recognize a third es- 
sence between that of divinity and the creature, and so 
boldly maintained that the Son was only a created being— 
the first and most exalted of all creatures, but still a created 
being. ‘We must,” says Arius, “either suppose two divine 
original essences without beginning, and independent of each 
other; we must substitute a Dyarchy in place of the Mon- 
archy ; or we must not shrink from asserting that the Logos 
had a beginning of his existence, that there was a moment 
when he did not as yet exist.”” The doctrine of Arius was 
condemned by his own bishop, Alexander, and also by a 
Council of Alexandria, A. D. 321. But this did not silence 
the heretic, or stop the spread of his doctrine. Like poison 
it infused itself into the Church and the baneful effects were 
soon manifest. Division and strife, the natural result of false 
teaching, followed, and the Church was greatly convulsed. 
To produce harmony, and settle the true faith, Constantine 
was moved to call a general Council at Nice in Bithynia, A. 
D. 325. 

Every thing conspired to give importance and eclat to 
this Council. The place of meeting—*the second Capitol of 
Bithynia,” and so accessible by land and water—the pres- 
ence and interest of the Emperor Constantine, the number 
of bishops and other clergy, its being the first of the so- 
called general Councils, the important doctrine to be settled, 
all these combined to render it an occasion of no ordinary 
interest. The attendance of three hundred and eighteen 
bishops, besides a vast number of other clergy and visitors, 
together with the presence of the Emperor, made it one of 
the most august bodies that ever assembled.* The result of 


separate and heterogeneous substances (one of which only was God, and 
the other creatures) , this being a Trinity of hypostases or persons nu- 
merically differing from one another, but all of them agreeing in one 
common or general essence of the God-head or the uncreated nature, 
which is eternal and infinite.” Cudworth’s Int. Sys., Vol. I, 803. (An- 
dover.) . 


* For a very interesting and instructive account of the Council of 
Nice, with authorities, see Stanley’s History of the Eastern Church, 
114—280. Also Neander, Vol. Il, 372—386. 
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their deliberations, discussions and decisions is what we now 
have to do with. 

The main point to be determined was the nature of the 
Son, and His relation to the Father. The Arians and Semi- 
Arians were willing to admit that Christ was God, bat ex- 
plained it in their own way. The usual forms of expression 
they could subscribe, and still maintain their own opinions, 
The trouble was to detect and make bare the subtile error 
that was corrupting the faith and endangering the very life 
of the Church. One magical word solved the difficulty, and, 
like Ithuriel’s spear, pierced the delusive veil by which this 
heresy thought to cover itself. The word éuooveiory had been re- 
jected and condemned by the Council of Antioch, as favoring 
Sabellianism, and When introduced at the Council of Nice 

roduced very great excitement. It was denounced by the 
esanion as absurd. But this only led the orthodox party 
to look upon it with more favor, and then to seize upon it as 
the very word needed. It served the very purpose, and was 
about the only word that Arius and his friends could not 
subscribe. They could say the Son was divine, of like na- 
ture or essence, duoovswr, with the Father. But other beings 
might be of like nature with God, and yet not be very Ged. 
There was room for equivocation and concealment here. 
The Council declared the Son to be éuoovsor, ‘‘consubstan- 
tial,” of the same essence with the Father. This word ad- 
mitted of no equivocation.* It declared the Father and the 
Son to be of one essence, and hence removed the Son to an 
infinite distance from all created beings. The Council 
further declared him to be “begotten, not made,’’ and con- 
demned those who say “there was when he was not,” and 
“before he was begotten he was not,’ and “that he came 
into existence from what was not.” 


* It is a curious instance of carelessness or ignorance, that in the 
only English translation we have of the Symbolical Books—“Second 
Edition revised”—the very word employed by the authors of the Nicene 
Creed to guard against the Arian heresy, is translated as if the Arian 
word had been used, and thus the Nicene and Niczeno-Constantinopoli- 
tan Creeds presented to Englixh readers in an Arian translation, 
épooveror, which the Arians could not subscribe, is translated as if 
éuovovoror, their own favorite word. Instead of sameness or identity of 
nature, we have in the translation of both Creeds “of like nature.” The 
circulation of the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran Church should not 
even in this undesigned and indirect way, give any countenance to a 
doctrine so opposed to the teaching of the Bible, and the faith of the 
Church. 
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The Creed adopted at this Council, like all the ancient 
Creeds, was very brief, but it formed a most important era 
in the history of the Church, and of Christian doctrine. No 
form of doctrine has been more widely received, or cherished 
with a more profound regard. “Throughout the Eastern 
Church,” says Stanley, “the Nicene Creed is still the one 
bond of faith. It is still recited in its original tongue by 
the peasants of Greece. Its recitation is still the culmina- 
ting point of the service in the Church of Russia. The 
great bell of the Kremlin tower sounds during the whole 
time that its words are chanted. It is repeated aloud in the 
presence of the assembled people by the Czar at his corona- 
tion. It is worked in pearls on the robes of the highest 
dignitaries of Moscow. One of the main grounds of schism 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from the estab- 
lished Church of Russia, was, that the old dissenters were 
sezed with the belief that the patriarch Nicon had altered 
one of the sacred words of the original text of the Creed.’’* 


* The history of this Nicene Creed furnishes, however, a very inter- 
esting and instructive lesson on unaltered and unalterable Confessions. 
It “was meant to be,” says Stanley, “an end of theological controversy.” 
The “Word of the Lord which was given in the @cumenical Council of 
Nicea,” says Athanasius, “remaineth forever.” To it was applied the 
text, “Remove not the ancient landmarks which the fathers have set.” 
No addition was contemplated: it was of itself sufficient to refute every 
heresy. * * The Council of Sardica declared that it was amply suffi- 
cient, and that no second Creed should ever appear. When the next 
General Council met in 381, at Constantinople, although it had to con- 
front two new heresics—thuse of Appollonius and Macedonius—it did 
not venture to do more than recite the original Creed of Nicwa. The 
additions which now appear in that Creed, and which are commonly 
ascribed to the Fathers of Constantinople, did, probably, then make 
their appearance. But they were not drawn up by that Council. * * 
The divines of Ephesus showed their sense of the finalty of the Nicene 
Creed still more strongly. A/ter reciting it aloud, in its original form, 
they decreed * * that henceforward no one should “propose, or write, 
or compose any other Creed than that defined by the Fathers in the city 
of Nicwa,”’ under pain of deposition from clerical office if they were 
clergy, and of excommunication if they were laymen.” After mention- 
ing “the changes of the most unchangeable of all Creeds,” the his- 
torian adds: “Every time that the Creed is recited with its additions 
and omissions, it conveys to us the wholesome warning, that our faith 
is not of netessity bound up with the literal text of Creeds, or with the 
formal decrees of Councils. It existed before the Creed was drawn up; 
it is larger than the letter of any Creed could circumscribe. The fact 
that the whole Christian world has altered the Creed of Nicsea, and bro- 
ken the decree of Ephesus, without ceasing tu be catholic or Christian, 
is a decisive proof that common sense, after all, is the supreme arbiter 
and corrective even of (icumenical Councils.” Stanley 242—246. 
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This Creed was afterwards altered and amended so as 
to include a more distinct acknowledgment of the di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghost. The doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost did not receive special attention at the Council of 
Nice. No question having at that time arisen, on this point, 
it was deemed sufficient to confess their faith, in the words— 
after belief in the Lord Jesus Christ, ect.—‘‘And in the 
Holy Ghost.” But when afterwards false and dangerous 
doctrines concerning the Holy Ghost were introduced and 
advocated by Macedonius, at the Council of Constantinople, 
A. D. 381, the doctrine of the Holy Ghost was more fully 
set forth, as follows: ‘And (we believe) in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord, the Giver of life, who proceeds from the Father, 
who with the Father and the Son is to be worshipped and 
glorified, and who spake through the prophets. Other altera- 
tions were made, especially the addition of the famous “‘fili- 
oque” by the Western Church, but of which we have not time 
to speak here. Thus completed, the Creed is known in our 
Church as the Nicene, but more strictly should be called the 
Niczeno-Constantinopolitan Creed.* 


* The original of these Creeds may be readily seen in a number of 
works accessible to most readers of the Review, as Pearson on the Creed, 
Appendix 593, 597; Miiller’s S. B., Intro. xlvii, xlviii; Giese'er’s Church 
History, Vol. I, 297, 312, ect. A translation of both is subjoined that 
the reader may be alle to compare. 

Nicene.—“We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
all things visible and invisible: 

And in one Lord Jesus Chr'st, the Son of God, begotten of the 
Father, only begotten, that is, of the substance of the Father; God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God; begotten, not made; of 
the same substance with the Father; by whom all thing were made, 
that are in heaven and that are in earth; who for us men and for our 
salvation ean down, and was made flesh, and became man, suffered, and 
rose again the third day, ascended into the heavens; and will come to 
judge the living and the dead. 

And in the Holy Ghost. 

But those who ¥ there was when he was not, and that before He 
was begotten He was not, and that He came into existence from what 
was not; or profess that He 1s of a different substance or essence, or 
that the Son of God is created, mutable or changeable, the Catholic 
Church anathematizes.” 

Nic#yo-ConstaTinopo.itan.—‘We believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and in- 
visible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, begot- 
ten of the Father before all worlds; Light of Light, very God of very 
God; begotten, not made; of the same substance with the Father; by 
whom all things were made; who for us men and for our salvation 
eame down from heaven, and was made flesh of the Holy Ghost ané 
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Thus much has been said of the history of this Creed be- 
cause the Reformers made its doctrine that of their Confes- 
sion, and it seemed the shortest and simplest way of advan- 
cing to the truth confessed. The decisions of the Councils 
as embraced in this Creed exhibit the following important 
points in the doctrine of the Trinity: 

1. The unity of the Divine Essence. “We believe in one 
God.” This opposed everything like tri-theism, and was 
necessary to guard against any tendency to worship inferior 
deities. It is a sufficient answer to cavilling objectors, an- 
cient and modern, of worshipping more than one God. Not 
even the monarchians were more decided in their opposition 
to any and every view that arrayed itself against this funda- 
mental truth. 

2. The trinity of persons in the Godhead. The terms 
trinity and person were not indeed introduced into the 
Creed, but the ideas corresponding with these terms are 
there. Belief is confessed in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 
in each separately, as a distinct subsistence, and the triune 
God declared worthy to be “worshipped and giorified.”” The 
trinity in unity, and unity in trinity, is clearly contained in 
the Symbol; and according to Athanasius “the Catholic 
Church doth neither believe less than this homoousian Trini- 
ty, lest it should comply with Judaism, or sink into Sabel- 
lianism: nor yet more than this, lest on the other hand, it 
should tumble down into Arianism, which is the same with 
Pagan Polytheism and idolatry.”* 

3. The identity in essence of the Son with the Father. 
Ouocovsror, of the same essence or consubstantial with the 
Father—God of God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God.” ‘The Father and the Son, though differing in person, 


the Virgin Mary, and became man, and was crucified for us under Pon- 
tius Pilate, and suffered, and was buried, and rose again the third day, 
according to the Scriptures, and ascended into the heavens, and sits at 
the right hand of the Father; and will come again with glory to judge 
the living and the dead. (f whose kingdom there shall be no end. 

And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the Giver of life, who proceeds 
from the Father, (and the Son) who with the Father and the Son, is 
worshipped and glorified, who spoke by the prophets. 

And in one holy; catholic, Apostolie Church. 

We confess one baptism for the remission of sins. We look for the 
tesurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to eome. Amen,” 


* Quoted in Cudworth. 
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so that they are not the same in this respect, yet are of one 
and the same essence. 

4. The eternal generation of the Son. This not stated 
in this form and in so many words, yet clearly enough 
taught. The Son is “begotten, not made’’—begotten before 
all worlds; and in the old Nicene form, those are con- 
demned, who say “there was, when He was not,” or “before 
He was begotten He was not.” 

5. The divinity and procession of the Holy Ghost. He 
proceeds from the Father and the Son, and “with the Father 
and the Son is worshipped and glorified.” 

6. The triune God, as “the Creator and Preserver of all 
things visible and invisible.” This truth is not so distinctly 
set forth here, as in the Augsburg Confession, yet under- 
stood to be taught. There was a progressive development in 
the form of this doctrine. The Apostles’ Creed says: “I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth,” ascribing creation to Him alone, though not design- 
ing to exclude from all participation the Son and the Spirit. 
The Nicene, in addition, has in reference to the Son, “by 
whom all things were made that are in heaven and in earth.” 
The Constantinopolitan still adds in regard to the Holy 
Spirit, “the Lord and Giver of life ;’’ thus uniting the three 
persons in the work of creating and governing the world. 

To this last point the Augsburg Confession has given a 
more complete and decisive expression. It presents, in the 
clearest manner possible, the triane God as Creator and Pre- 
server, and thus stands in most direct opposition to Atheism, 
Pantheisw, Deism, Naturalism, and every varying form of 
infidelity that would undermine and destroy faith in the Tri- 
une God as the Maker and Ruler of the universe. It is not 
merely a Supreme Being, a great First Cause, such as many 
semi-infidels are ready to acknowledge, and popular writers 
on physical science use to grace their pages: nor yet a per- 
sonal God, existing along with the universe, yet indifferent 
to its affairs; but God, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
that is here confessed, who has made, and now preserves and 
governs all things. The entire universe of mind and matter, 
of beings of every order and rank, and of whatsoever na- 
ture, all come forth from His creative hand, and are all 
cared for and governed by the same august and gracious Be- 
ing. Nature, and providence, and grace do not belong to 
entirely different administrations, but are parts of one grand 
system, extending through all time, and embracing creation, 
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providence, and redemption, and all under the same Triune 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, “the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things visible and invisible.” 


Analysis of Article I of the Augsburg Confession. 


The first Article of the Augsburg Confession, avowedly 
based on the Nicene Creed, though not retaining the very 
words of that ancient Symbol, under a very general analysis 
exhibits the following results: 1. The unity of the divine 
essence; 2. The trinity of persons in the Godhead, as 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 3. The divinity of each, co- 
equal and co-eternal; 4. The Triune God, the Creator and 
Preserver of all things visible and invisible; 5. The term 
person employed according to the usage of the Fathers; 6. 
Opposing heresies condemned. 


Person. 


The term person is carefully guarded against misappre- 
hension and abuse. It “is not intended to express a part or 
quality of another, but that which subsists of itself, pre- 
cisely as the Fathers have employed this term on this sub- 
ject.” 

This word the Fathers had made use of to express the 
different subsistences, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in 
the one essence, a trinity of persone in the Godhead; and 
the authors of the Confession, without attempting any pre- 
cise definition, or extended explanation, appropriated the 
term. ‘They had the less occasion to attempt any further 
elucidation of the term, since its use had been current in the 
Church for more than a thousand years, and in a sense 
which, if not perfectly comprehensible, was yet free from 
any serious liability to misapprehension, and served to guard 
the true faith from the insidious attempts of false teachers. 
We really know as little of the essence, as we do of the per- 
sons, of the Godhead, and must satisfy ourselves with the 
use of such terms as will best express our imperfect know- 
ledge and limited conceptions of this great mystery, and at 
the same time afford security against the encroachments of 
error. 

Among the early Fathers, Greek and Latin, there was 
much difficulty in settling the precise meaning and use of 
terms in regard to the Trinity; and even to the present day 
the difficulty is felt and acknowledged. For a time the 
Greek Fathers used ivoorass and ovsva without any clear dis- 
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tinction, to denote substance or essence, and seems to have 
employed them in the Nicene Creed. Origen was the first 
to use inosrass to express the different subsistences in the 
Godhead, and to speak of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as 
three hypostases (rpsis imooraces), but his use was not at 
once accepted. As the word was commonly used to signify 
substance, it was liable to serious misapprehension, and many 
would interpret the meaning to be three substances or es- 
sences in the Godhead, which was utterly contrary to the 
faith. 

Tertullian was the first to use persona in the same sense, 
and to speak definitely of a trinity of persone in the God- 
head. He calls the Logos a person, aud defends the use of 
the term, declaring him to be the second, and the Holy 
Spirit the third.* But this use was also liable to objection, 
since persona commonly signified the mask worn, or the 
character in which one appeared, and so might be understood 
as favoring a mere difference in character or appearance. 
As the Latin Fathers could only render ixosraxs by substan- 
tia, which was the same as easentia, they objected to that 
term, and xposwxoy was introduced in its stead. 

Gradually however these two words, ixostass and persona, 
the one Greek the other Latin, assumed among theological 
writers a more definite and technical meaning, and became 
the established words to express the faith of the Church in 
the distinctions existing in the Godhead. Bat it must not 
be supposed that these Fathers did not fully appreciate the 
difficulties in the use of such terms, and the weakness of the 
human mind to comprehend, or of human language to ex- 
press the mysterious truth. Augustine says: Jn truth since 
the Father is not the Son, and the Son is not the Father, 
and the Holy Spirit, who is also called the gift of God, can 
neither be the Father nor the Son, there are at any rate 
three; yet, when it is asked, What three? straightway 
great poverty weighs upon human speech; yet we say, 
THREE PERSONS, not because that is what should be said, but 
that we may not keep silence.” 

As this word was introduced, and continued to be employed, 
to express real distinctions in the Godhead, and in opposi- 
tion to those who denied these distinctions, it may be well to 


* “Queecunque, ergo, substantia Sermonts (rov rvyov) sit, lum dico 
personam et illi nomen vindico: el dum Filium agnosco, secundum @ 
patre defendo. * * Terlius est Spiritus a Deo et Filio,” ele. 
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approximate as nearly as we can to a definite meaning. But 
as no definition given has proved entirely satisfactory, it 
would be presumptuous in us to attempt a new or positive 
definition. ‘The best perhaps that can be done, is to limit 
and qualify, as we are compelled to do with other terms ex- 
pressive of the divine nature and attributes. The distine- 
tion involved, in the application of the term person to the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, may be qualified. 


I. Negatively. 


1. It ts not the same as when applied to human beings, 
We speak of Peter, James, and John as persons in a sense 
different from what we do of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Each individual person of the hu:nan family differs 
from each other, in many particulars, which are not true of 
the persons in the Godhead. 

2. It is not one of essence. There is but one divine es- 
sence, and this essence is possessed in full by each person, 
so that in this respect, there is a perfect unity in the God- 
head. God is not only One in opposition to polytheism, but 
as a pure, infinite Spirit, He is one in nature or essence. 

3. Jt is not one of attributes. Each person in the God- 
head possesses the same and equal attributes. No one pos- 
sesses more or greater attributes than another. Each is 
eternal, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent and truly 
divine. 

4. It is not merely nominal—as when we apply different 
names or titles to the same person. Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are not different names for the same subsistence or 
person. 

II. Positively. 

1, lt is real. The Father is not the Son, nor is the Son 
the Father. The Holy Spirit is neither the Father nor the 
Son. There is such a difference that there can be no inter- 
change of these appellations, and there must be something 
immanent in the Godhead corresponding with such distinction 
of names. 

2. It is such as to fully warrant the application of the 
personal pronouns, and other modes of address usually and 
clearly expressive of personal distinctions. 

3. It is such as to involve different offices in the great 
work of salvation, so that each performs some office peculiar 
to that person, and which does not belong to any other. 
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4. It is such as to involve distinct, individual self-con- 
sciousness, with intelligent, voluntary, individual action.* 

Now these attempts to qualify and define may not throw 
much light on this profoundly mysterious subject, and we 
may add in the words of Chemnitz: “The persons are really 
distinguished, nevertheless in a manner to us incomprehensi- 
ble and anknown.”+ These terms and distinctions however 
may serve a good purpose, for it is a great matter, as Au- 
gustine says, “If you cannot find out what God is, neverthe- 
less you may avoid thinking of Him, what He is not.” The 
sense in which Melancthon employed the term may be 
further gathered from his own definition. ‘A person (as 
the Church uses the word in this Article) is an individual 
subsistence, intelligent and incommunicable.’ { 


Opposing Heresies Condemned. 


Besides thus setting forth the doctrine of the Godhead, 
according to the Niczeno-Constantinopolitan Creed, the Re- 
formers mentioned the most prominent errors to which it was 
opposed, and which are condemned by this Article. This 
served to put the truth confessed in a still clearer light, by 


enabling us to view it in contrast with opposing errors. 
“Every heresy,” say they, ‘‘opposed to this Article is there- 
fore condemned, as that of the Manichzeans,” etc. <A brief 
notice of these heresies seems necessary to a proper elucida- 
tion of this Article, and yet it is almost impossible to say 
anything satisfactory, in so few word, upon so difficult and 
extensive a subject as these heresis present.§ 

1. “Manicheans, who assuine two principles, the one good, 


* For an attempt to explain and define more philosophically person- 
ality, see Miiller’s Lehre von der Siinde, Vol, II. 
After all we see through a glass darkly, 


{ Loci Theologici 37. 


t Persona, ut ecclesia in hoc articulo loquitur, est substantia indi- 
vidua, intelligens et incommunicabilis.” Loci Communes. 

Elsewhere Melancthon has “Persona est substantia individua, intelli- 
gens, incommunicabilis, non sustentata in alia natura.” 

And “jnosrastg autem seu Persona est, subsistens, vivum, individu- 
um, intelligens, incommunicabile, non sustentatum in aliis,” 

More may be seen on this subject in Chemnitz, Twesten, and Stuart. 


2 For a full account of the heresies mentioned in this Article, and of 
which only a very brief notice could be given here, the reader is refer- 
red to Walch’s Historie der Ketzereien; to the Histories of Mosheim, 
Neander, Gieseler, and Schaff; and Hagenbach’s History of Doctrine, 
and works there referred to, 
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the other evil.” This sect took its name from Manes or 
Mani, a Persian philosopher and religionist, who flourished 
in the third century. Much obscurity however rests upon 
the origin and history of the Manichaan doctrine. Enough 
is known to understand that the whole system is utterly sub- 
versive of Christianity. Manes proposed to unite some ele- 
ments of Christianity with Oriental philosophy and theology, 
and thus produced a strange compound of the most hetero- 
geneous materials. Instead of one infinite, eternal essence, 
which alone is God, Manes held to two principles, the one 
good, the other evil, in perpetual conflict. His system ig- 
nores the great facts of Revelation, discarding the Old Tes- 
tament, and explaining the New to suit his own doctrines. 
He denies the incarnation of the Son of God, leaves no 
place for an atonemont, and claims himself to be the Para- 
clete promised by Christ. There could be no redemption by 
the blood of Christ, or regeneration and sanctification by the 
Spirit. It may seem strange that such a medley should gain 
any currency with thinking people, and yet succeeding Gnos- 
ticism, to which it was somewhat allied, it spread extensively 
and greatly corrupted the true doctrine. Even so great a 
mind as that of Augustine, was for a time captivated by its 
pretences to unite philosophy and religion, and teach the 
true way of life. But it could not permanently stand before 
the truth of the gospel, and is now numbered among explo- 
ded errors, that only served to bring out in brighter splendor 
the precious doctrines of divine revelation. 

2. Valentinians. Valentinus lived in the second century, 
taught at Rome, and died in Cyprus, A. D. 160. He be- 
longed to the Gnostic sect, and is considered as having given 
the most complete and complicated development of Gnostic 
ideas. This system, which exercised so mighty an influence 
on the doctrines, and occupies so wide a space, in the history 
of that period, was heathen in its origin. It was a most 
vigorous attempt to unite pagan philosophy with Christian 
ideas, and produce one grand, harmonious system of philoso- 
phy and religion. “It is,” says Schaff, ‘‘an attempt to solve 
some of the deepest metaphysical and theological problems. 
It deals with the grand antitheses of God and world, spirit 
and matter, idea and phenowenon; and endeavors to unlock 
the wystery of the origin of evil; and the whole question of 
the rise, development, and end of the world.” Claiming a 
superior wisdom (yess) it sought to explain away most of 
the simple, historical statements of the Bible. Like Mani- 
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cheism, of which it was the forerunner, it held to two an- 
tagonistic principles. From God, as the primal being and 
source, proceed successive eons, which form the world of 
light. ‘To this matter is opposed and presents the world of 
darkness. Between these there is incessant conflict. Christ 
himself is regarded as one, the most perfect, of these seons, 
seeking to overcome or win the darkness. There is left no 
place in this cofiglomerate system for the incarnation, death, 
resurrection, ascension, intercession of Christ. It is a 
vain attempt to marry a false philosophy to the true religion 
of the Bible. Against such efforts Paul may be understood 
as warning Timothy when he cautioned him not to “give heed 
to fables and endless genealogies,” and “to avoid profane 
and vain babblings, and oppositions of science (yrwss) falsely 
so called.” 

3. Arians. Of Arius and his doctrine mention has al- 
ready been made, and it seems unnecessary to dwell upon 
the subject again. The decision of the Council of Nice 
failed to check, or at least to stop the spread of this heresy. 
Arius was recalled from banishment, and restored to his 
Church. His superiors in church authority refused to recog- 
nize him, and in the midst of the contest he suddenly died. 
After his death his views spread more rapidly than before, 
and for a century there was a struggle between the Nicene 
doctrine and Arianism for the supremacy, until at length the 
truth prevailed over error. Since the Reformation, Arian- 
ism appeared in England and on the Continent, but it has 
failed, as a system, to maintain a distinct place among other 
doctrines, and has gradually terminated in Sociniawism and 
Unitarianism. It can hardly be said to have any existence 
at the present day, and its history teaches us that there is 
no medium between “honoring the Son as we honor the 
Father,” and “denying the only Lord God, and Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

4. Eunomians. Eunomius, from whom the name is de- 
rived, was a native of Cappadocia, and was somewhat conspic- 
uous as a teacher of false doctrine during the fourth century. 
Trained under Arian teachers, he improved on their doc- 
trines, and carried to the extreme this false system. Whilst 
Arius, and those agreeing with him, admitted that the Son 
was of hke nature with the Father, Eunomius maintained 
that he was of a nature not only different, but dissimilar, 
and saw in him nothing but a created being. Of the Holy 
Ghost he taught still lower views. Maintaining the compre~ 
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hensibility of God, and ridiculing the belief of what we 
cannot understand, he wholly rejected the divinity of the 
Son‘ and the Spirit, and would not tolerate a trinity of per- 
sons in the unity of the divine essence. Exalting as supreme 
the logical understanding, he may be regarded as belonging 
to that class, who, claiming for themselves a monopoly of in- 
telligence and reason, are called rationalists. He might find 
his appropriate place among the so-called “free-thinkers,” or 
“liberal Christians,’’ who pay more homage to their own 
reasonings than to the wisdom of God; and we may learn 
that modern rationalism is only repeating itself, and has 
nothing new or great of which to boast. 

5. Mahometans. The followers of the false prophet. 
This system of later origin, and continuing to the present 
day, is too well known to call for any extended notice. It 
is indeed the only one of the heresies mentioned in this Ar- 
ticle, that can be truly said to continue its existence by name. 
The followers of Mahomet are still nawbered by millions, 
and are among the most decided and inveterate enemies of 
the Christian faith. The one grand truth of this system, is 
that there is but one true God, and Mahomet his prophet. 
Not in the orthodox, but in the Unitarian sense, they hold to 
the unity of God, and utterly deny the divinity of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. Of course it knows nothing of the 
incarnation, the atonement, redemption in the blood of the 
Lamb, or eternal life as the purchase of a Saviour’s death. 
Its faith is Unitarian, its worship a slavish fear, and its infla- 
ence deadening to all the finer sensibilities and to all man’s 
sublimest hopes. It is enough to say that for lost man it 


has no Saviour. 


6. Samosatenians, ancient and modern. The name de- 
rived from Paul of Samosata, whose followers took the name 
in history of Samosatenians. All unite in representing him 
as worldly, ambitious#insolent and vain. He became bishop 
of Antioch, A. D. 260, and united with his care of the 
Church, a civil office. He was charged with heresy; and 
several councils were called on his account. Atlength he was 
condemned and deposed, but his party continued to exist, 
under different names, until the fourth century, and the Re- 
formers speak of modern Samosatenians. These latter are sup- 
posed to refer to Servetus and others, who were reviving and 
teaching the same doctrines. They deny the divinity and 
personality of the Logos and of the Holy Ghost, regard 

Vor. XVII. No. 68. 72 
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Christ as a mere human being, and the Holy Ghost, as only 
a divine influence or agency. Their condemnation, though 
it did not destroy the doctrine, yet aided in maintaining the 
true faith. Modern Unitarianism may be regarded as the 
genuine succession to Samosatenianism. With individual 
peculiarities, all these different sects and heresies agree in 
maintaining false views of the Godhead, and especially of the 
true divinity of the Son, the proper personality and divinity of 
the Holy Ghost, and the union of the three divine persons 
in the one ineffable essence. All had been condemned by 
the Church, as contrary to sound doctrine, and now the Re- 
formers unite, with true believers of every age, in confessing 
the faith once delivered, and amid many conflicts still main- 
tained, by the saints. 


Il. 


Having now presented the doctrine as contained in this 
ancient Creed, and confessed by the Reformers in the first 
Article of the Augsburg Confession, we proceed to inquire 
whether that doctrine is in harmony with “the only rule and 
standard, according to which all doctrines and teachers alike 
ought to be tried and judged.” Is the doctrine confessed 
the doctrine of the Word of God? Are these two in such 
complete and perfect harmony that we may aceept the one as 
confessing the faith in the other? We will endeavor to con- 
duct the examination of this question in as simple a form, 
and as briefly as possible, necessarily confining ourselves to 
the most important proofs. 

Unity. 

1. In the Word of God we have elearly and emphatically 
taught the wnity of the Godhead. This is so fundamental 
that we dare not allow any other view of God to contradict, 
or come in conflict with it. The Bible is irreconcilably op- 
posed to every form of polytheism, and inculcates the wor- 
ship of the one true and living God. Its decisive language 
is: “Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord,” Deut. 
6:4; and, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” Ex. 
20:3. “Iam the Lord, and there is none else, there is no 
God beside me * * a just God and a Saviour,” Is. 
45:5, 21. “But to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in Him; and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him,” 1 Cor. 8: 
6. “One God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
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through all, and in you all,” Eph. 4:6. It is needless, but 
would be easy, to multiply quotations of a similar character, 
both from the Old and New Testaments. God has revealed 
himself to us as One, a pure Spirit, infinite, eternal, omni- 
present, unchangeable, and by the very nature of his being 
excluding all other gods. As such he fills heaven and earth, 
“whom no man hath seen, nor can see,” “the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God,” 1 Tim. 1: 16. 
Trinity. 

2. Equally decisive is the same authority as to the distine- 
tion in the Godhead, and the existence of a trinity of per- 
sons, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In the Old Testa- 
ment this doctrine is not so clearly revealed, yet there are 
announcements that involve the truth, and more than glimpses 
of what was to be fully developed, when the Only-begotten 
should come forth from the bosom of the Father. In this 
respect there is a perfect agreement between the gradual de- 
velopment of the doctrine of the Trinity, and that of the 
great doctrines of divine revelation. “Life and immortali- 
ty,” shadowed forth under the old dispensation, “are brought 
to light in the gospel.”” In the Old Testament, the Son and 
Spirit, as well as the Father, are spoken of, Ps. 2, Is. 48 : 
16, and forms of speech employed, pointing to the grand 
mystery of Trinity in Unity, Ps. 33: 6, Num. 6 : 23—26, 
Is. 6:3. But in the New Testament we have clearer light 
upon this as upon other doctrines. The very annunciation 
of the birth of Jesus, was that it should be through the Holy | 
Ghost, and that he should “be called the Son of the High- 
est,” Luke 1. The mysterious child is “Immanuel, the 
Mighty God, whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting.” When he was baptized, the Spirit of God, in 
a bodily form descended upon him, and there was a voice 
from heaven saying, “This is my beloved Son'in whom I am 
well pleased.”” Here is a distinct revelation of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. In those most wonderful discourses deliv- 
ered to his disciples shortly before his death, and so fully 
preserved by John, we have a most ample statement of the 
distinction, and the relations existing, between the persons of 
the Sacred Trinity. The Father has sent forth the Son into 
the world. The Son had left the glory he had with the 
Father before the world was, and come to earth to suffer and 
die. He is about to return again to the Father, having ac- 
complished his mission. But another will be sent, the Holy 
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Spirit, the Comforter, who will abide with the disciples. 
Coming from the Father and the Son, he will guide them 
into all truth, Jno. 14: 15—26; 15: 26; 16:13, 16. 
When Christ commissioned his apostles to disciple the na- 
tions, it was by preaching, and baptizing them “in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
Matt. 28:19. The apostolic benediction is in the name of 
the triune God, 2 Cor. 13:14. Any attempt to explain 
these words of baptism and benediction, in any other way 
than that of admitting a trinity of persons, alike divine, 
must appear unnatural and absurd. ‘The inspired apostles 
very repeatedly witness the same truth. Paul says, ‘For 
through Him (Christ) we both have access by one Spirit, 
unto the Father,” Epb. 2:18. Again, speaking of the 
great salvation, ‘which at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord (Jesus Christ), and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him, God (the Father) also bearing them witness, 
both with signs and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost,” Heb. 2:3, 4. Peter says, “Elect accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sancti- 
fication of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ,” 1 Pet.1:2. Language could not 
be plainer, and nothing but the supposed difficulty of admit- 
ting a trinity of persons in the Godhead cguld ever have 
started a doubt, or suggested any other interpretation as 
possible. If willing to receive the clear and manifold testi- 
mony of God's Word, we cannot doubt that in the unity of 
essence in the Godhead there is a trinity of persons. 
Divinity. 

8. In like manner may it be shown that to each of the 
three is ascribed absolute divinity. ‘The Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God. And yet there 
are not three Gods, but one God.”* ‘The proof on this point 
would be most complete and satisfactory by taking each per- 
son separately, but for the sake of brevity, and as amply 
sufficient, we will take the whole together. 

(1.) To each of the three persons the names or titles of 
divinity are applied. a. The Father, Deut. 32:6; 1 Chron. 
29:10; Is. 64:8, 63:16; Mal. 1:6,2:10; Rom. 15: 
6; 1 Cor. 8:6; 2 Cor. 11:81; Gal. 1: 3,4; Eph. 1:1; 


* Athanasian Confession. 
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Phil. 1:1; Col.1:2; 1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1: 1, 2; 
2 John 3. 

b. The Son. The most exalted name Jehovah. Jer. 23: 
6; Is. 61: 1, 8,10; 11 : 1—3, with John 12:41. In the 
New Testament God and Lord. John 1:1, 20: 28; Acts 
20:28; Rom. 9:5; 1 Tim. 3:16; Tit. 11:13; 1 Jno. 
5:20; Heb.1:8; Rev.19: 17; 1 Cor. 15:47; Acts 10: 
36; Rev. 17: 14, 19: 16. 

e. The Holy Ghost. Ex. 17:7, and Ps. 95: 7, 8, with 
Heb. 3: 7—11, 2; 2 Sam. 23:2; Acts 5; 3,4; 2 Cor. 
3; 17. 

(2.) To each divine attributes are ascribed. Eternity. a. 
The Father. Deut. 33: 27; Ps. 90: 2, 93:2; Is. 57:15; 
Hab. 1:12; 1 Tim.1:17. 8. The Son. Ps°45: 6; Is. 
9:6; Mic.5:2; Jno. 1:1, 8: 58, 17:5; Col.1:1T7; 
Heb. 13:8; Rev.1:17. ec. The Holy Ghost. Heb. 9:14. 

Omnipresence. a. The Father. 1 Kings 8:27; Jer. 
23 : 23, 24; Eph. 1:23. 6. The Son. Matt. 18 : 20, 28: 
20; John 1:18. ec. The Holy Ghost. Ps. 189:7; 1 
Cor. 12 : 10—13. 

Omniscience. a. The Father. Ps. 147: 5; Is. 40: 28, 
46:9; Acts 15:18; Heb. 4:18. 6. The Son. Jno. 11: 
25, 21:17; Rev. 11:23; Acts 1:24. e. The Holy Ghost. 
1 Cor. 2:10, 11; Jno. 14: 26, 16: 13. 

Omnipotence. a. The Father. Gen. 17:1; Jer. 32: 
17; Matt. 19:26; Rev. 11:17, 19:6. 08 The Son. 
Heb. 1:3; Is. 9:6; Matt. 28:18; Rev.1:8. ec. The 
Holy Ghost. Luke 1:35; Rom. 15: 19; Heb. 2: 4. 

(3.) To each divine works are attributed. Creation. a. 
The Father. Gen. 1:1; Neh. 9:6; Is. 42:5; Heb. 3: 
4; Rev.4:11. 6. The Son. Jno. 1: 3,10; Col. 1: 16, 
17; Eph. 3:9; Heb. 1:2, 10. e¢. The Holy Ghost. 
Gen. 1:2; Job 16: 13; Ps. 33: 6, 104 : 30. 

Preservation and Providence. a. The Father. Neh. 9:6; 
Job 12:10; Ps. 33:6; Acts 17 : 26—28; Ps. 104:14, 15, 
21, 27, 28; Matt. 5: 45,6: 26—30. %. The Son. Heb. 
1:3; Col. 1:17; Matt. 28:18; Is. 9:7; 1 Thess. 3: 2; 
1 Cor. 15: 25; Rev. 11:15. ¢. The Holy Ghost. Ps. 
104 : 30. 

Redemption and Salvation. a. The Father. Jno.3:16; 
1 Jno. 4:9; Is. 63: 16,45:21. 8. The Son. Matt. 1: 
21; Rom. 3:24; Eph. 1:7; Heb. 9:12; Acts 4:12; 
Heb. 2:10; Jno. 4:42; 1Jno. 4: 14. ec. The Holy 
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Ghost. Heb. 9:14; Tit. 3:5; 2 Thess. 11:13; Rom, 


5:5; 1 Pet. 1: 2. 

4.) To each divine honors and worship are ascribed. a, 
The Father. Deut. 32:6; Is. 64:8; Matt.6:9; Rom. 
8:15,16. 6. The Son. Jno. 5: 22, 23; Acts 7: 59, 60; 
1 Cor. 1:2; Phil. 2:9, 10; Heb. 1:6; 1 Pet. 3:22; 
Rev. 1: 5, 6,5: 11, 12, 7:10. e. The Holy Ghost. Matt. 
28:19; 2 Cor. 13: 14; Rev. 1: 4, 5. 

These passages. which might be greatly multiplied, prove 
that the Word of God reveals to us Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as divine, possessing the names, attributes, works and 
worship, which belong to God alone. 


Personality. 


4. That each possesses a distinct subsistence, which we 
designate by the term person, may also be shown. We will 
not here attempt any further explanation of the term itself, 
but offer some of the proof for the existence of that which 
is expressed by the word persons. 

(1.) The names, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are used 
together in such a way, that no one could be exchanged for 
the other, or understood in any other way, than as distinct 
subsistences or persons. And this not once or twice, but 
again and again. No role or principle of interpretation will 
allow us to understand these names, when thus used, in any 
other sense than that of belonging to persons or subsistences 
differing the one from the other. Each possesses the attri- 
butes most distinctive of personality, as intelligence, self- 
consciousness, volition and voluntary action. Matt. 28 : 20; 
2 Cor. 13: 14; Eph. 2: 18; 1 Pet. 1: 2. 

(2.) The personal pronouns, I, Thou, He, are used by 
Christ when speaking of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and in such a way as must involve personal distinctions. In 
John (chaps. 14—17) we find him repeatedly addressing the 
Father in the second person, ‘I'hou, Thine, Thee ;” and also 
speaking of the Holy Ghost in the third person, He, as distinet 
both from the Father and himself. ‘Thou Father art in me, 
and I in Thee.” “I have glorified Thee on the earth, and 
now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which 1 had with Thee before the world was.” “The 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, He 
shall glorify me, for He shall receive of mine, and shall show 
it unto you.” Words could not be plainer, and whatever 
difficulty we may have in fathoming the depth of mysterious 
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meaning, we dare not set aside the simple truth, or refuse to 
believe because we cannot fully comprehend. 

(3.) Each performs offices distinctive of personality. The 
Father, moved by compassionate love, sends his Son into the 
world. He commended his love by this wonderful gift. The 
Son came forth, from the bosom of the Father, to seek and 
to save that which was lost. After dying on the cross, and 
rising from the dead, He returned to the Father to present 
His own infinite sacrifice, and to intercede for the guilty. 
Because He lives to make intercession with the Father, sin- 
ners can come to the throne of grace with boldness in His 
name. The Holy Spirit comes to take and apply the re- 
demption purchasel by the Son through His sufferings and 
death. ‘He shall receive of mine,” said the Saviour, “and 
shall show it unto you.”’ ‘He shall glorify me.’ While the 
Spirit enlightens and renews, the Son intercedes with the 
Father, and the Father receives those who come unto Him 
through the Son. Jno. 3:16; Rom. 5:8; Luke 19: 10; 
Rom. 4: 25; Jno. 16: 14, 15; Heb. 7: 25; Rev. 22: 17. 

(4.) Of each are many additional things predicated, show- 
ing distinction and personality. We can only mention a 
very few. The Son (Logos) was in the beginning with God 
(a difference of person), and was God (unity of essence). 
He says, “I came forth from the Father, and am come into 
world ; again I leave the world, and go to the Father,” Jno. 
16:28. To the Father the Son declares: ‘Thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world,’ Jno. 17: 24. The 
Father “hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” Jno. 
5:22. Against the Holy Ghost there is a blasphemy, dis- 
tinguishing it from other sins against the Father and the 
Son, and distinguishing Him from the other persons of the 
Trinity, Matt. 12: 31. The Holy Spirit is grieved, which 
can only be true of a Being possessed of personality. 

Indeed the evidence is so abundant, so varied, and so com- 
plete that the only difficulty, in a brief presentation, is to 
select and arrange. ‘To exhibit all the testimony of the Bi- 
ble on this subject would be to present no small part of the 
New Testament, for it abounds with the proof of the unity 
and trinity of the Godhead, and of the supreme divinity and 
distinct personality of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Be- 
yond all controversy there is fully grounded in the divine 
Word, the doctrine of the Church, as contained in the state- 
ment of the Athanasian Symbol: “This is the Catholic 
faith: That we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity 
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in unity, neither confounding the persons nor dividing the 
essence.” 


Apostolie Fathers. 


The testimony of the the Word of God will satisfy those 
who receive its authority as infallible. As a matter of pure 
revelation, this is sufficient, and should make “an end of all 
strife,” except with such as will not submit their reason 
to the wisdom of God. But it may help to confirm our in- 
terpretation of that Word, as well as to assure us of a com- 
mon faith with the apostolic Church, to adduce also the 
testimony of the immediate successors of the inspired apos- 
tles. They would not be likely to err on so vital a subject 
as this, and would know from personal intercourse with the 
apostles the truths they inculcated. 

The scholastic definitions and theological terms of a later 
age, were not in use at this time, but that they acknowledged 
and worshipped the triune God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, is beyond all controversy or doubt. And that whilst 
they believed in the one true and living God, they also be- 
lieved in a distinction between the Father and the Son,. and 
the Spirit, is equally clear. To each they ascribed trae and 
proper divinity, without any attempt to define or explain. 

Very frequently is Christ spoken of as “God,” and as 
“our God,” and that He was worshipped as God, we have 
the well known testimony even of Pliny, in addition to their 
own writings. We will limit ourselves to a few passages 
bearing more directly upon the Trinity. 

1. Clement, of whom Paul makes mention (Phil. 4: 3, 
asks: ‘Have we not one God, and one Christ? Is there not 
one Spirit of grace, who is poured out upon us, and one call- 
ing in Christ?” Ep. 1: 46. 

2. Polycarp, the disciple and companion of John, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the epistle of the church of Smyrna, 
besides recognizing Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in his 
prayer at the stake, closed with the glowing words; ‘For 
this, and for all things, I praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify 
Thee, together with the eternal and heavenly Jesus Christ, 
Thy beloved Son; with whom to Thee, and the Holy Ghost, 
be glory, both now, and to all succeeding ages. Amen.” Eph. 
14. The same distinct rendering of divine homage to the 
triune God follows at the close of this epistle. 

3. Ignatius, also the disciple of John and friend of Poly- 
carp, in his epistle to the Magnesians, says, “Study that 
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whatsoever ye do * * ye may prosper both in body 
and in spirit, in faith and charity, in the Son, and in the 
Father, and in the Holy Ghost,” Ep. 13. The account of 
his martyrdom, professedly by eye-witnesses, closes with: 
“Christ Jesus our Lord, through whom, and with whom, be 
glory and power to the Father, with the Holy Ghost forever. 
Amen.”’* 

It would be easy to produce like testimonies from others 
immediately following, but we deem these sufficient for our 
purpose. They show how, holy men of God, who conversed 
and lived with the apostles of the blessed Saviour, under- 
stood this momentous subject, and prove the truth of Tertul- 
lian’s declaration, that this had been the faith from the be- 
ginning. It is barely conceivable, but by no means credible, 
that men like Polycarp, who told of his intercouse with John 
and with the rest who had seen the Lord, and what he had 
heard from them, respecting the Lord, His miracles and Ilis 
doctrine, could have been mistaken; and that they recog- 
nized and worshipped the triune God is beyond a doubt. 


Alleged objections to the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


Objections have been repeated from age to age against 
this doctrine of the Christian faith. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the cause of truth, and to the stability of our 
faith to note whence these objections arise, and what is the 
precise point against which their force lies. And we think 
we are not mistaken in saying, that these objections have 
their origin in the difficulties which meet us in our attempts 
to comprehend this mysterious subject, and to effect an ad- 
justment between the different statements of the Bible and 
our own reasonings upon them. ‘The force of these objec- 
tions is not so much against the evidence for each separate 
part of the doctrine, as against the doctrine as a whole, or that 
adjustment of the separate parts into one rounded system, 
which has received the endorsement of the Church. We 
believe there never would have been a single objection raised 
against this doctrine, had it not been supposed to conflict 
with other doctrines, and to be at war with human reason. 
It was not the insufficient evidence of any particular part, 
that started men to doubt and object, but the difficulty of 
receiving evidence to prova what was imagined to be unrea- 
sonable or impossible ; and hence the effurt to get rid of the 


* Hefele’s Apostolic Fathers, 120, 280, 186. 
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evidence by explaining it away, or denying its force. It will 
hardly be pretended by any one that Christ is not called 
God in the Scriptures, or that there is lacking any proof 
that could be presented to establish the doctrine of His 
proper and supreme divinity. The same thing may be said 
of the Holy Ghost. Each person in the Godhead has every 
title, attribute, work, and honor that belongs to God, and 
this cannot be denied. But reason is at once staggered to 
know how these three can be one God, or how we can recon- 
cile the doctrine of the Trinity with the universally recog- 
nized truth among believers in a divine revelation, the unity 
of the Godhead. 

Now to those who receive the testimony of God’s Word as 
sufficient and infallible it must be a very great relief to know 
that the difficulty is not with any deficiency or want of clear- 
ness in the evidence, but in our endeavoring to adjust the 
different parts so as to constitute an intelligent and consist- 
ent whole. The one part is clear enough, the evidence not 
only sufficient, but accumulated and overpowering. The 
other may be very dark and mysterious. 

Now the true province of reason in such a case is to exam- 
ine and weigh the testimony, to determine its sufficiency and 
what it does prove. It is not bound to reconcile all difficul- 
ties, apparent or real, in a divine revelation, and to make 
everything harmonize with its conclusions. We may not in- 
deed, and cannot, be required to receive in a divine revela- 
tion what is clearly contradictory, or palpably absurd. God’s 
revelation to man never can contradict His revelation in man. 
But we may be, and are, required to receive much that we 
cannot fully comprehend, that is above, though not contrary 


to our reason. Such we believe, in some of its aspects, to 
be the doctrine of the Trinity. It is abv ir reason. We 
cannot, even by the most diligent seare find out God. 


The knowledge is too wonderful for us, wo cannot attain 
to it. 

This may prepare us to look more calmly at some of the 
alleged difficulties and objections, and we may discover that 
they result from our inability fully to comprehend the sub- 
ject, and that they are not peculiar to this doctrine alone, 
nor even to theology, but as Sir William Hamilton truly ob- 
serves: ‘“‘No difficulty emerges in theology, which has not 
previously emerged in philosophy.” 

The most current and plausible objections to this doctrine 
are such as the following : 
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1. That a trinity of persons is inconsistent with the unity 
of the Godhead. We are told that unity and trinity cannot 
be true of the same Being, and that it is as absurd as to 
maintain that one can be three, or three one. Those who 
hold to a trinity of persons are changed with tri-theism. 
This objection almost as old as Christianity is repeated with 
as much confidence as though it were self-evident, and need 
only be stated to be admitted; and though answered a thou- 
sand times, is still paraded as unanswerable. 

We readily admit that nothing can be received, even from 
a divine revelation that contradicts our intuitive belief or ne- 
cessary judgment. We cannot be made to believe that two 
and two are five, nor can we believe that one is three in the 
sense that it is one. One is one, and can be neither more 
nor less, and so of three. 

It can hardly be necessary to say that no orthodox be- 
liever has ever been guilty of the folly of maintaining that 
one is three, or tliree one, in the same sense.* We do not 
affirm unity and trinity of the same thing, but of what is 
entirely different. We affirm unity of the very nature, or 
being, or essence of God—that it is one—and that in that 
sense, He is absolutely one God, and that besides Him there 
is none else. But in this one God, one in essence and being, 
we affirm a trinity of subsistences or persons, as Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, co-eternal and co-equal. And as we 
affirm unity and trinity, not at all of the same subject, but 
the one of the very essence, and the other of personal dis- 
tinctions or subsistences in that essence, it is not, and can- 
not be shown to be contradictory. Whatever difficulties 
there may be about the divine personality, and the existence 
of a three-fold personality in the divine unity, (and we do 
not attempt to deny them,) he would gain little credit for his 
logic who would undertake to affirm that it involves a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

Various analogies have been employed, drawn from man’s 
own spiritual nature, and from objects in the world around 
us, to illustrate this subject, and to aid in removing the ap- 
parent difficulties. The most profound thinkers the world 
has ever known, from Plato to the present day, have indeed 
maintained, on philosophical grounds, the doctrine of a 
trinity, as the truest and most exalted conception of the one 


*Augustine says, “Unde non andemus dicere unam essentiam, tres 
substantias, sed unam essentiam (vel substantiam) tres personas.” 
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true and living God.* Towever ingenious and striking some 
of these speculations and illustrations may be, our faith does 
not rest on them, but on the divine Word. That Word does 
not, and cannot, contcadict itself, and there are analogies 
enongh, combined with the best efforts of human reason, to 
reconcile every candid mind to this incomprehensible mys- 
tery in the being of God. ‘ 

2. That three persons, each possessing all the attributes of 
infinite Being, cannot co-exist ; or that there cannot be more 
than one infinite Being. The co-existence of more than one 
infinite Being is supposed to involve an impossibility. We 
reply first, that we only maintain and teach one, so far as 


*For the pagan doctrine of a Trinity see Cudworth’s Int. Syst. Along 
with much that is curious and Jearved, the author says, “But, besides 
this advantage from the ancient Pagan Platonists and Pythagoreans 
admitting a trinity with their theology, in like manner as Christianity 
doth (whereby Christianity was the more recommended to the philo- 
sophic Pagans,) there is another advantage of the same extending even 
to this present time, probably not unintended alse by Divine Provi- 
dence ; that whereas bold and conceited wits, precipitately condemning 
the doctrine of the Trinity for nonsense, absolute repugnancy to hu- 
man faculties, and impossibility, have thereupon some of them quite 
shaken off Christianity, and all revealed religion, professing only Theism ; 
others have frustrated the design thereof, by paganizing it into creature- 
worship or idolatry; this ignorant or conceited confidence of both may 
be returned, and computed from hence, because the most ingenious and 
acute of all the Pagan philosophers, the Platonists and Pythagoreans, 
who had no bias at all upon them, nor any Scripture revelation, that 
might seem to impose upon their faculties, but followed the free senti- 
ments and dictates of their own minds, did notwithstanding, not only 
entertain this trinity of Divine hypostases eternal and uncreated, but 
were aiso fond of the hypothesis, and make it a main fundamental of 
their theology.” Vol. Il, 25. 

It is well known that many of the most distinguished philosophers 
and divines of Germany have maintained a trinity in the Godhead as a 
matter of philosophic and theistic speculation ; and that according to 
Julius Miiller, “This problem” (of the divine personality) “only becomes 
solved by the idea of the Divine Trinity.” 

Coleridge declares: “I am clearly convinced, that the Scriptural and 
only true idea of God will, in its development, be found to involve the 
idea of the Trinity.” Aids to Keflection. 

Morrell says: “Philosophy has not repudiated the existence of those 
diversities in the Divine unity, the reflection of which there isin man 
himself, The spiritual vision, even of some heathen minds, did not fail 
to see in the infinite being that blending of unity and plurality, which 
is the type of all perfection ; and to the Christian idealist, the mystery 
of a Trinity has rarely proved a stone of stumbling, or a rock of offence.” 
Hist. Philos. 703. 

Much more of the same character might be adduced, and may be 
pkiced as an offset to those who talk about the wrreasonableness of thig 


doctrine. 
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absolute being or essence is concerned. We utterly deny the 
existence of three infinite Beings, as separate and independ- 
ent existences, involving as it must three Gods. Against 
any such view the orthodox faith has always presented the 
most decided opposition. But secondly, as really held and 
understood, there is no greater difficulty on this point, than 
meets us elsewhere, as in a number of divine attributes, 
“each infinite in its kind, and yet all together constituting but 
one infinite,”’ or in the co-existence of an infinite Being, and 
an unlimited number of finite beings. This is just the point 
at which Pantheism stumbles and takes refuge in the one 
universal substance. Any one, who has duly reflected upon 
this subject, will be satisfied that the difficulties he encoun- 
ters are only such as are common to any and every attempt 
to fathom the mysterious depths of the finite and the infinite, 
or to explore the essence and perfections of God.* 

8. That as the Son is begotten, and the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son, the Father must exist 
prior to the Son, and both must be anterior to the Spirit— 
that these three persons cannot be co-eterral, since the very 
terms employed to express the relations existing between 
them indicate priority and succession. Here again the dif- 
ficulty results from applying to the Godhead terms with the 
same conceptions as when applied to things temporal and 
changeable. Among human beings, where there is a contin- 
ual succession one must precede another, and one is older 
than another, But this is not so with God. From everlast- 
ing to everlasting He is the same. Time has no application 
to Him. He is no older now than eternal ages ago, nor will 
eternal ages to come make any change in His being. “The 
Father is eternal, the Son is eternal, the Holy Ghost is eter- 
nal,” says the Athanasian Creed, and so says the Word of 
God ; and this is just as comprehensible as the existence of 
one eternal essence. Among mortals, as Bishop Pearson says, 
“The Father necessarily precedeth the Son, and begetteth 
one younger than himself. * * * But this presupposeth 
the imperfection of mortality wholly to be removed, when we 
speak of Him, who inhabiteth eternity; the essence which 
God always had without beginning, without beginning He did 
communicate ; being always Father, as always God.” 

The eternal generation of the Son, and procession of the 


*See Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thoughts 164, 165, McCosh’s In- 
tuitions of the Mind, 415, 
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Spirit, find their parallel difficulties in the existence of sub- 
stance and its properties. The latter are conceived of as de- 
rived and dependent on the substance in which they inhere, 
and yet they are co-existent, the one as old as the other. 
We cannot conceive of substance without its properties, and 
yet we consider the one as derived from the other. The 
same may be said of the sun and its rays. The rays of light 
proceed from the sun, or are caused by the great luminary, 
and yet there was no time in its existence when it was with- 
out rays. Mind and thought may be regarded as still more 
strikingly analogous. Thought is the product of mind, and 
yet the mind cannot be conceived of as existing without 
thinking at the same time. It is needless to multiply or ex- 
tend these analogies. Our position is this. We have abund- 
ant evidence from the Word of God, that Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, are eternal, and no difficulty about words ex- 
pressing the relations existing between these persons, can be 
allowed to shake our faith. Were we to do so, we must for 
the same reason give up much of our boasted philosophy. 

What has been said has not been presented as any expla- 
nation of this inscrutable mystery, but as some answer to 
those who raise objections against what they cannot compre- 
hend, and hasten to pronounce it absurd or impossible. With 
Barrow we say, ‘That there is one Divine Nature or Essence, 
common unto three Persons incomprehensibly united, and in- 
effably distinguished; united in essential attributes, distin- 
guished by peculiar idioms and relations ; all equally infinite 
in every divine perfection, each different from the other, in 
order and manner of subsistence; that there is a mutual in- 
existence of one in all, and all in one; a communication 
without any deprivation or diminution in the communicant; 
an eternal generation, and an eternal procession, without pre- 
cedence or succession, without proper causality or dependence ; 
a Father imparting his own, and the Son receiving his Fath- 
er’s life, and a Spirit issuing from both, without any division 
or multiplication of essence; these are notions, which may 
well puzzle our reason, in conceiving how they agree, but 
should not stagger our faith in assenting that they are true; 
upon which we should meditate, not with hope to comprehend, 
but with dispositions to admire, veiling our faces in the pre- 
sence, and prostrating our reason at the feet of wisdom so 
far transcending us.’”* 


*Barrow’s Works, Vol. II, 150. 
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Conclusion. 


The doctrine of this Article though profoundly myster- 
jous, and in some of its aspects bewildering to human reason, 
yet, not only rests on the sure warrant of God's Word, but 
is one of deep, practical importance, both to understanding 
the plan of redemption, and to the work of our personal sal- 
vation. It were a great mistake to regard it as merely an 
abstruse speculation in Theology, and fitted only for the dis- 
cussion of the schools. The humblest Christian needs to 
understand, not indeed the scholastic terms, and various spec- 
ulations with which this doctrine has been encumbered, but, 
the way of salvation as provided by the Father, prepared 
and made attainable by the Son, and applied and sealed by 
the Holy Ghost. Without this knowledge of the triune God, 
we cannot understand how the redemption of an apostate 
and guilty world could be possible ; and just in proportion as 
we shut out the light from this quarter do we obscure the 
whole scheme of human redemption; while on the other 
hand as we receive and embrace the truth, seeking to be 
guided by it, light will shine upon the way of our reconciliation 
to the Father through the death and intercession of the Son, 
and of our preparation for divine fellowship, and the heav- 
enly inheritance, through sanctification of the Spirit. The 
truth and force of this will be seen by a glance at a few of 
the great fundamental doctrines of salvation. 

1. The incarnation. This lies at the very basis of re- 
demption. It is a felt want of man’s religious nature, and 
enters in some sense into most leading systems of religion. 
Without it God remains at infinite distance from man, and 
there is no possibility of satisfaction for sin, or of union be- 
tween the creature and the Creator. But we have no rea- 
sonable account of any incarnation except that revealed in 
the Bible, where the eternal Word becomes flesh, and the 
mysterious Being, who tabernacles among men, is Immanuel 
—God with us. The whole Trinity unite in this wonder of 
heaven and earth. God sends forth His own Son, made of 
& woman, made under the law—the angel snnounces to the 
Virgin, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also 
that holy thing, which shall be born of thee, shall be called 
the Son of God.” The Son Himself witnessed, “I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world.” We have 
then the Son of God, through the cotiperation of the entire 
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Godhead becoming incarnate, “God manifest in the flesh.” 
And wherever this distinction has been denied, or the doc- 
trine of God incarnate rejected, there the whole doctrine of 
redemption through the Son has fallen with it. 

2. The atonement. That God may be just and justify the 
sinner, an atonement is necessary. Without the shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins. Divine justice must be 
satisfied. The law must be magnified and made honorable 
in the eyes of all creatures. Sin must be punished and 
made abominable. Every demand on the part of a holy and 
just, yet merciful God, and also on the part of sinful, guilty 
men must be fully met. Who will pay the ransom? Who 
will make atonement for human guilt, and procure pardon 
and peace? No created, dependent being could do this. 
Not silver or gold could pay the ransom, or blood of lambs 
wash away sin. God’s own Son must suffer and die. The 
sword must awake against the man that is fellow of the Lord 
of Hosts. Christ Jesus must agonize and expire on the 
cross that He may bear our sins in His own body on the 
tree. His sufferings and death, as the God-man, make a 
full atonement, and the only atonement, for perishing sinners. 
But without the divinity and personality of the Son, how 
could He give “Himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to 
God for a sweet-smelling savor?’ Or how could ‘the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself 
without spot to God, purge the conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God?’ Deny the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and you deny the offering of the Son of God, through the 
Eternal Spirit, the only acceptable atonement, through which 
the Father can pardon, and receive penitent sinners unto 
favor, and make them heirs of life. 

3. Regeneration. Man needs regeneration just as much 
as redemption. His powers are as depraved as his soul is 
guilty. He can no more create within himself a new heart 
than he can pardon his own sins. THe not only needs divine 
grace, and divine assistance, he needs the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. He must be born again of the Spirit or he can 
never see the Kingdom of God. The Spirit coming from 
the Father and the Son, takes of the things of Christ, re- 
veals to the soul the hidden things of God, convinces of sin, 
creates anew the heart, and transforms the whole spiritual 
man into the likeness of Jesus Christ. ‘Thus redeemed unto 
God by the blood of the Lamb, and renewed by the Spirit, 
belicvers become the peculiar possession of Christ, “an holy 
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temple in the Lord, in whom,” says Paul, they “are builded 
together for an habitation of God through the Spirit.” 

Now all this is illustrated in the work of each individual's 
salvation, and without it, his salvation must be to us abso- 
lutely inconceivable. The Father draws the sinner to Llim- 
self, but he can only come to the Father through the Son, 
by “the new and living way” prepared through Lis shed 
blood and continued intercession. By the “renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,” he receives power to draw nigh, that he may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith in Christ Jesus. 

And thus will each soul, ransomed from the power of sin 
and Satan, unite with the Church of all ages, in ascribing 
the glory of salvation to the Father, who has loved, and to 
the Son, who has redeemed, and to the Iloly Spirit, who has 
sanctified—three persons in one God—to whom “be glory 
and majesty, dominion and power, now and ever. Amen.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN. 
By James Macrariaye, A. M., Towanda, Pa. 


There can be no more important subject for Christians to 
consider than the conversion of sinners. The primary ob- 
ject of the Church of Christ is to reclaim the lost, while the 
strengthening and developing of the faithful, however impor- 
tant must be considered as secondary. The Romans con- 
ferred honors on him who saved a human life, but “Ie which 
converteth the sinner from the error of his way shall save a 
soul from death and shall hile a multitude of sins.” Jas. 5: 
20. On leaving Ephesus, St. Paul declared, “I am pure from 
the blood of all men, for I have not shunned to declare unto 
you the whole counsel of God.” Acts 20: 26-27. This 
implies that if he had failed to declare the counsel of God 
he would have been the murderer of souls of men. Can-we 
be the means under God of saving souls fromdeath, have we 
done our duty by them, or shall it be said of us, “In thy 
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skirts is found the blood of the souls of the poor innocents.”” 
Jer. 2: 34. 

There isa large and mach neglected class of perishing 
sinners in every Christian community to whom the gospel is 
preached in almost an unknown tongue. It was the glory 
of the days of Jesus that, “the poor have the gospel preach- 
ed unto them.”” Would that we could truly say that in our 
day, the children have the gospel preached unto them. Here 
is a fertile field which is very little cultivated. Are children 
in large numbers brought to Jesus? We fear it is too evi- 
dent that they are not, and that the reason is because Chris- 
tians have not correct views on the subject, or do not em- 
body and carry them out in practice. There is too much 
infidelity in all churches on the subject of the conversion of 
children and even the clergy do not always realize how much 
good can in this way be effected. There are very many 
Christians who really think that children cannot be convert- 
ed. They may admit, that one here, and another there, may 
be, but that they may be converted in large numbers, they 
simply do not believe, and they govern themselves accord- 
ingly. Few of us perform all the Christian duties which we 
believe lie plainly before us, and none we may safely say, 
practically aim at what we have no faith that we will be able 
to accomplish. 

To treat of Sabbath Schools is not our present object. 
They do an immense amount of good, being the very nurser- 
ies of the Church. Parental and sabbath school instruction 
prepare as it were the kindling materials, and the preaching 
of the gospel should perform the largest share of the labor 
for children, as it does for adults, by furnishing the coal or 
more substantial fuel; but these, although essential, are but 
dead inanimate matter, a spark of the fire of the Holy Spirit 
being wanting. Children are converted in sabbath schools 
and more of them should be, but we fear too many sabbath 
school teachers and parents are satisfied with giving mental 
instruction, or getting the kindling ready for making the fire 
at some future time, in the hope that hereafter, perhaps at 
the age of early manhood or womanhood, in some revival of 
religion, the children will be converted. 

The general character of the books in sabbath school libra- 
ries corroborate these opinions. They often contain memoirs 
of children who have been converted at an early age, but 
these are rather described as prodigies of piety than as cases 
usually to be expected. In these books the converted chil- 
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dren are almost always doomed to an early death, and nearly 
all sunday school children anticipate this as the almost cer- 
tain conclusion of the memoirs of these extraordinary little 
boys and girls. Thus a positive objection to religion is held 
up to children which they are quick to perceive, presenting 
to them an early grave as the consequence of finding the 
Saviour in the day of their youth. 

We repeat that we would estimate at their full value paren- 
tal and sabbath school religious instruction. Religious know- 
ledge and principles are the seed of the gospel, but the evil 
is this, seed is suffered too long to lie buried in the youthful 
heart. It needs the showers of the Holy Spirit and the 
light and warmth of the Sun of Rigteousness, that it may 
grow and bring forth fruit to eternal life. Children may be 
religiously brought up in the most orthodox belief, well in- 
structed and restrained from evil habits and company and 
well behaved, and yet without a particle of true religion, and 
what is worse they may not ‘eel the need of a better religion 
than a moral life and an orthodox belief. They are thus the 
children of wrath and in a state of spiritual death, never hav- 
ing been quickened by the Almighty power which will ena- 
ble them to forsake the world and become the Lord’s. The 
workmen employed by Noah, were well acquainted with the 
construction of every part of the ark, they may have treat- 
ed that preacher of righteousness with proper respect, and 
they may have to a certain extent believed in the general 
truth of the coming flood, yet they secured no place for them- 
selves inside of the ark. 

At what age may children be converted? Inquire for a 
moment what powers of the mind are exercised in true re- 
ligion, and at what period a child is too young to employ 
them. Ifa child cannot feel either love or sorrow, or under- 
stand the nature of substitution, it cannot love God, it can- 
not believe in a Saviour, for it knows not the meaning of the 
word ; it is incapable of true repentance for sins which it can- 
not commit, and of such is the kingdom of heaven. But it 
is evident that at a very early period in life, children devel- 
op these powers of mind and heart, and further, that their 
minds are then more susceptable of religious impressions, 
which are much more lasting than those received later in life. 
All Christians of every name agree that the wages of sin is 
death, and it must be admitted that, at as early an age as a 
child is capable of knowing right from wrong it is capable of 
sinning. To defer the capacity for conversion to a more ma- 
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ture age than this, would be to leave to everlasting destruc- 
tion all children past the age for sinning who die, while they 
are too young to be converted. Thus we would deny that 
the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin, for of such 
there would be no Saviour. There mast certainly be a capa- 
city to do right in an evangelical sense, as soon as there is 
one to do wrong; therefore as soon as a child can commit sin, 
it can be converted. Marvel not that we say children ean 
be born again, for as even a little child bitten by the serpents 
in the wilderness was capable of looking upon the brazen 
serpent, so the youngest that understands plain religious re- 
ligious truths can now look unto Jesus and be saved. 


Imperceptible Conversion. 


How and by what means under God may children be con- 
verted? On this as well as all other subjects it is well to 
avoid extremes. On the one hand we should not undervalue 
religious training, or assume that all children must grow up 
unconverted. We should not deny the existence in some 
cases of a gradual or insensible conversion, nor expect that 
in all cases it must be effected in a sudden or evident manner. 
Neither on the other hand should we overlook the superna- 
tural character of conversion or regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, by which the sinner receives the life of God in the 
soul, nor should we for a moment look on the formation of 
the Christian character as a natural process or development 
which can be brought about by a certain course of train- 
ing. 

There is a theory in regard to Christian nurture, advoca- 
ted by Dr. Bushnell among others, that children ought to be 
converted at so early an age, that they will never know the 
time ‘when their change of heart took place. There are 
cases of persons who cannot recolleet the time when they did 
not love the Saviour, just as there are some who cannot re- 
collect when they learned to read. Yet as in the latter case 
there is no doubt but that they were taught to read, so in the 
other it is equally clear that the child was “born again” and 
was nota natural Christian. We do not understand those 
who hold tothe theory above mentioned as denying that 
children must be truly converted and experience a radical 
change of heart, wrought on them by the power of the Holy 
Spirit through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. A Christian 
mother can no doubt teach a child at so early an age and in 
so simple a manner, the love of Jesus in giving himself to 
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die for us and how he suffered in our stead, that with the 
blessings of the Holy Spirit the child will give himself up to 
Christ, learn to love him and not remember the change. 

One who bas done and written much for the salvation of 
children, has made use of the following little narrative of 
facts as an illustration of this subject, “A father was obliged 
to go to India, leaving his infant son with his mother in Eng- 
land. He was absent some years, the little boy meantime 
growing up, was taught by his mother that he had a living 
father whom he had never seen since he was old enough to 
know or recollect him. He was shown his picture and told 
about his character, his great love for his dear son, and how 
he had exiled himself for years from his home and all that 
was dear to him for his sake. Hence he seemed to have al- 
ways loved him whom he had not seen. One day the father 
unexpectedly returned, and as he entered the house he was 
first seen by the child who recognized him, and with the in- 
stinct of love ran to his arms and kissed him, calling him his 
dear father.”’ 

The early faith here illustrated, kindled in the heart at so 
tender an age, and burning so brightly and steadily, we 
know was John the Baptist who was “filled with the Holy 
Ghost even from his mother’s womb.” Luke 1: 5. It may 
have been Timothy's, who Paul says, “From a child hast 
known the holy scriptures which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith that is in Christ Jesus.” 2 Tim. 
3:15. The same “unfeigned faith that is in thee which 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois and in thy mother 
Eunice.” 2 Tim. 1:5. Such too was the little prophet 
Samuel who “ministered before the Lord, being a child girded 
with a linen ephod,” 1 Sam. 2: 18; and perhaps such was 
the child of promise, Isaac’s peaceful experience, so strongly 
contrasted with Jacob's wrestling with the angel and other 
scenes of his troubled life. And how grateful to God must 
have been the offering of such a youthful heart. If we might 
suppose our Lord showing any preference among the saved, 
would it not be for the soul of a child converted in its earli- 
est years, who had always been comparatively pure in heart 
and unspotted from the world, for we are told, ‘He shall 
gather the lambs with his arms and carry them in his 
bosom.” Is. 40; 11. 


But few Children Converted, and Why ? 
A few instances are sufficient to prove the trath of a theory, 
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and we repeat our concurrence in the belief that mothers can 
and ought to have such faith in the capabilities of children, 
as to lead them to Jesus in their earliest infancy. But what 
are the facts? There may be a few children who are con- 
verted without knowing it, but not many. Indeed we fear 
it must be admitted that children are not often converted in 
masses in any way. Look around any Church with which 
you are acquainted and in which you can count the number 
of real Christians. Then count the number of converted 
Christian children and ask yourself why they are so few. Is 
it not because in the first place no special efforts are made 
for their conversion? The ordinary preaching of the gospel 
is not intended for, and of course it is not adapted, to their 
understanding. _ Ministers are not trained for preaching to 
children; many of them never attempt to address them, or 
fail to interest them when they do. Addresses to the young 
as well as many books written for them often contain too 
much of the law and not enough of the gospel. It is to be 
feared that a very large number of children are fully im- 
pressed with the opinion that they must be saved by being 
good boys and girls, as they would express it. Many chil- 
dren’s books teach mere morality and leave the impression 
on their minds that this is the way to heaven instead of being 
the mere fruit or consequence of religion, “Jesus only” being 
the way. This proceeds from the same want of faith in their 
capacity for experimental religion. 


What is Wanted. © 


We feed children with the same bodily food as we our- 
selves require, except in smaller quantities and in a more 
siwple form, but why do we starve their souls with this weak 
milk and water, when they require the same “strong meat” 
of the gospel with which our own souls are nourished. What 
is wanted for children is more of Jesus. Hold him up be- 
fore them as the Saviour who taketh away the sins of the 
world. The youngest Sunday school scholar can soon under- 
stand the story of the cross. Explain to him in plain Jan- 
guage and by simple illustrations “the first principles of the 
oracles of God,” Heb. 5:12; especially how the Saviour 
died for his sins, and led him to know and love him. 
Let him hear continually from parents and friends, from 
sabbath school teachers, from the pulpit, and at children’s 
mectings of that dear unseen yet present children’s Friend 
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who has died and has risen from the dead and who is now 
his ever living Saviour. 

It isa common error of chilhood to believe that Jesus 
Christ is dead. They can imagine that they could have 
loved him if they could have seen him personally while he 
was on earth, but it is hard to love one who was dead thtu- 
sands of years before they were born. They should be re- 
minded of the resurrection of Christ. That while he came 
into the world as a man, and our nature is such that it was 
necessary he should, in order that we might see and know 
and trust him, and imitate his life; and that although he 
really died for us, yet that he raised himself from the dead ; 
his living body ascended to heaven, and that his personality 
continues to this day. How did Jesus convince his unbe- 
lieving disciples of this after his resurrection, when they 
thought they beheld a spirit? “Behold my hands and my 
feet.” Luke 24: 39; “He showed them his hands and his 
feet.” John 20: 20; “Thomas reach hither thy finger and 
behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand and thrust it 
into my side, and be not faithless but believing,” Jno. 20: 
27. So the unbelieving now, and especially children need 
something like feeling and power, some touch of nature. 


“Appeals to the intellect and sound systematic treatises on 


doctrine, are very well in their time and place and are an 
important part of the duties of all religious teachers for the 
ripening and “perfecting of the saints and the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” Eph. 4:12. But how many sinners 
are converted by them? For this something more is wanted. 
Many sinners would say to us, as the Greeks said to Philip, 
“Sir, we would see Jesus.” John 12:21. But instead of 
showing them the living, risen Saviour, with something hu- 
man about him, as well as divine, something that appeals to 
the affections as well as the understanding, shall we at such 
a time show them a mere creed or a catechism? For the 
great faith of the gospel shall we show them an iceberg, and 
instead of the ardent love of the Saviour, warm as a mother’s, 
shall we commend them to the embraces of the dead? 

Show children the Lamb of God, not who took but who 
taketh away the sins of the world, their Almighty Friend, 
ever present by His Spirit, the invisible telegraph leading 
from Him to every heart, and who is ever ready to save them 
from their sins if they are only willing. Teach them that 
they can and must know Him, not merely know of Him, but 
have a close personal acquaintance and communion with Lim, 
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by frequent prayer, reading and hearing His Word and other 
means of grace, and that if they really believe in Alim and 
seek Him aright He will certainly bless them, and God will 
for that dear Saviour’s sake pardon all their sins. Assure 
them that this is not a work of months or of years, that it is 
Gof’s work and that he can do it just now, and therefore 
urge the immediate surrender of their hearts to Christ with- 
out a moment's delay. 

Endeavor with children to remove all latent infidelity from 
their minds, all doubts, fears and uncertainties, and assure 
them of the positive reality and absolute certainty of God's 
promises of the pardon of sin through faith in Jesus Christ, 
and especially show them by your own zeal and warmth that 
you are in earnest and believe it all yourself. Show them 
the necessity of a holy life and that it is faith in the Re- 
deemer that is the true source and spring of holiness, and 
frees us from the dominion and power as well as from the 
guilt of sin. Do not hesitate to show a child what a sinner 
it is. It will never do to ‘make the cross of Christ of none 
effect,” by allowing children to believe they are religious, 
because they have felt some interest in the subject, because, 
perhaps, they have shed some tears of penitence and hence 
feel comfortable in the belief that they have done their part,” 
without having any realizing sense of Jesus as their Saviour. 
There are too many mer-maid or half made Christians, large 
as well assmall. Conviction is not conversion. Remind the 
children that it is not by tears or prayers that they are saved, 
but that there is healing, restoring power in the mercy of 
God through Jesus only. 


The Spirit's Work. 


But in the hext place, and above all, to inspire children’s 
hearts with the love of the Saviour, and in order that they 
may find Him to be their own Saviour, we must have the 
help of a Higher Power, whose is the work of conversion, 
We must not only talk with them but pray with them, and 
get them to pray for themselves for the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, not to save them, for Jesus is the only Saviour, but 
as their guide to point and lead them to that Saviour. If 
we pray aright and with faith we will witness the power of 
the Great Worker in the souls of men. And here we fear 
is where Christians most fail in their efforts with children, ag 
we said in the outset, in that they do not labor with believ- 
ing faith for their immediate conversion. They all believe 
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that adult persons may be converted, and they see that many 
of them are, but they really think the lambs of the flock are 
too young to come to the Good Shepherd and therefore they 
make no real earnest efforts to lead them to Him. If they 
saw a child weeping for his sins, they would think he was 
merely frightened, and would probably endeavor to comfort 
him by diverting his mind from the subject, instead of pro- 
perly binding up the wounds of his heart and pouring in the 
oil and wine of Christ’s righteousness. If a few children 
happen some how to come to the Saviour without their aid, 
these Christians think it is very well, better indeed than 
they expected, but they have great doubts of the genuineness 
of these conversions. They think the young are so suscep- 
tible to evil that they have no faith in the durability of their 
good impulses, although they must admit that on other than 
religious subjects, it isin the elastic period of youth that 
habits of thought and actions may be changed, that the im- 
pressions there received are the most durable, and opinions 
are then formed which govern the whole life. These Chris- 
tians really do not believe that the work of regeneration has 
actually taken place at so early an age, they give the chil- 
dren neither countenance or sympathy as Christians, and, of 
course, with such opinions they cannot pray aright for the 
conversion of children, much less work for it, and the result is 
that comparatively very little is done for their salvation. 
May God save us from the sin of doing nothing! (Matt. 25: 
25,45; Luke 10: 31, 832; 16:20, 21; 17:10.) “The 
young children ask bread, and no man breaketh it unto 
them.” Lam. 4: 4. 

There are some errors of faith and practice which require 
only to be exposed to be admitted, if not corrected. But 
this incredulity in regard to the conversion of children is too 
deeply seated to be so easily disposed of. Let us therefore 
endeavor to present some additional proofs both from Scrip- 
ture and experience : 


‘The Scripture Proofs. 


Let those who suppose children must arrive at maturity 
before they can become Christians look carefully into the 
New Testament for light on this subject. A single word from 
Jesus should remove al] doubts, but on the contrary they will 
find there is no class of believers so particularly mentioned 
by him as children. Three of the evangelists have recorded 
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what a little girl on hearing it read, called “The child’s Gos- 
pel,” and surely there is no other age for whom there is such 
@ touching and beautiful gospel. Mark 10: 18—16. “And 
they brought young children (Matthew says little children, 
and Luke calls them infants) to bim that he should touch 
them, (Matthew says that he should put his hands on them 
and pray,) and his disciples rebuked those that brought them. 
But when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased (and Luke 
says he called the children unto him) and said unto them 
Soffer little children to come unto me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you 
whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein. And he took them up in 
his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them.” 
Matt. 19 : 13—15; Luke 18: 15—17. Observe that these 
children were of such an age that Jesus, after calling them 
to him, took them up in his arms. And now let us inquire 
as to the effect upon these little ones of the Saviour’s bless- 
ing. Will any one say that it was an unnecessary or useless 
formality like the “God bless you” of some pious friend, 
that the prayers of the Son of God were not answered, and 
that these little children did not then and there “receive the 
kingdom of God,” undergo a change of heart, and become 
as real Christians as the oldest of the disciples? The Sa- 
viour positively asserts that of such is the kingdom of God, 
and whosoever receiveth not the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein. Children then are of the 
kingdom of God, and they receive the kingdom of God, and 
the great difficulty with older sinners is that they ‘are 
not so readily converted, because they have not that trustful 
and obedient faith in their Heavenly Father’s promises and 
commands which is so natural to the little child. A child 
relies upon his parent's judgment, and yields to his will; he 
believes the facts and principles he states as true, and obeys 
his orders without knowing the reason. So he who does 
God's will, asking no questions, and says from the heart “Thy 
will be done,” has attained to the true Christrian character. 

Neither was this a wiraculous imposition of hands in any 
way differing from ordinary conversion. The little children 
have the same living Saviour now, as those had whom he 
blessed while on earth, and “his hand is not shortened that 
he cannot save.” Is. 59:1. The gospel is more complete, 
its light more clear, and the little children can now come to 
Jesus ag readily as they did then, and receive the same 
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blessing. He is now sending the Holy Spirit in answer to 
prayer, to testify of him and to direct sinners to him as the 
Saviour. 

It is well worthy of remark, that almost the only place in 
the Gospels where Jesus is said to be “‘much displeased,” was 
with this conduct of his disciples when they rebuked those 
that brought little children to him. What must then be his 
displeasure at the general prevalence, in our own day, of the 
opinion that children must arrive at maturity before they can 
find the Saviour. 

But did little children in the gospel times really and traly 
enjoy saving faith in the Saviour? He himself expressly 
says that they did. Matt. 18: 2—6: “And Jesus called a 
little child unto him and set him in the midst of them, (Mark 
adds, and when he had taken him in his arms) and said, Ver- 
ily I say unto you, except ye be converted and become as 
little children ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And whoso 
shall receive one such little child in my name, receiveth me. 
But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe 
in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and that he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea.”” Observe that the Saviour is not speaking of young 
disciples, but of little children that believe in him, such as 
the little child whom he then called to him and took up in 
his arms. How little human nature changes, and how the 
sins of believers are repeated from age to age. And what a 
dreadfal denunciation is this against every Christian who, like 
the disciples of old, by his faith and practice causes one of 
these little children to stumble by doubting his conversion, 
or discourages him in any way in his Christian course, or 
who will not receive him as a Christian. Then, after speaking 
of other offences or causes of sin, suggested by the preceding 
passage, our Saviour says in verse 10th: “Take heed that 
ye despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto you 
that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” This is the only glimpse into 
heaven which Christ has given us, and it is at least singular 
that it relates to children. What does the passage mean? 
Simply what it plainly declares, that children have guardian 
angels in heaven, always beholding the face of God, ever 
watchful and ready to obey his will in regard to them with 
the speed of lightning, Ezek. 1: 14; and the argument is, 
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what right have you to despise one of these little ones for 
whom God has such special care ? 

After introducing and relating the parable of the lost 
sheep, Jesus a third time refers to the little child, and says 
in verse 14th: “Even so it is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little ones should per- 
ish.” God forbid that any care of ours should be wanting 
to save them from perishing ! 

Sueh was the special and tender regard of the Saviour for 
children, that in predicting the destructioa of the city of 
Jerusalem, he particularly mentions that her enemies ‘shall 
Jay thee even with the ground, and thy children with thee,” 
Luke 19 : 44; and “How often would I have gathered thy 
children together even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not.” Matt. 23 : 387. 

That children were true believers in the days of our Sa- 
viour, is also proved by the incident in the temple. Matt. 
21: 15,16: “And when the chief priests and scribes saw 
the wonderful things that he did, and the children crying in 
the temple and saying, Honsanna to the Son of David, they 
were sore displeased. And they said unto him, Hearest 
thou what these say? and Jesus saith unto them, Yea: have 
ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” Was this crying of the chil- 
dren in the temple the sincere praise of true believers, or 
did it proceed from the mere sympathy of the children with 
the popular feeling for the time being in favor of Jesus ? 
He himself regarded it as the former, and declared it to be 
a fulfilment of a prophecy contained in the eighth Psalm. 
It is therefore not to be supposed that these children’s Ho- 
sannas were mere formal declamations. like those which they 
were taught to recite in praise of the Rabbis, or that David 
had a thousand years before prophesied these songs of chil- 
dren which meant nothing, or if there had been nothing 
spiritual in their worship that Jesus would have pronounced 
it the perfection of praise. 


Examples. 


The history of the Church furnishes most abundant proof 
of the reality of early piety, and it is observable that the 
conversion of children often has an influence in leading oth- 
ers to the Saviour. The following incident occurred more 
than a century and a quarter ago. “When Mr. Whitfield 
was preaching in New England, a lady became the subject of 
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divine grace and her spirit was peculiarly drawn out in 
prayer for others. But in her Christian exercises she was 
alone; she could persuade no one to pray with her but her 
little daughter, about ten years of age. She took this dear 
child into her closet from day to day, as a witness of her 
cries and tears. After a time it pleased God to touch the 
heart of the child and to give her the hope of salvation by 
the remission of sin, Ina transport of holy joy she then 
exclaimed: “O mother, if all the world knew this! I wish 
I could tell everybody. Pray mother let me run to some of 
the neighbors and tell them, that they may be happy and 
love my Saviour too.” “Ah, my dear child,” said the 
wother, “that would be useless, for I suppose that were you 
to tell your experience, there is not one within many miles 
who would not laugh at you and say it was all delusion.” 
*Q mother,” replied the girl, ‘1 think they would believe 
me; I must go over to the shoemaker and tell him; he will 
believe me.” She ran over and found him at work in his 
shop. She began by telling him he must die, and that he 
was a sinner, and that she was a sinner, but that her blessed 
Saviour had heard her mother’s prayers, and had forgiven 
all her sins, and that she was so happy that she did not 
know how to tell it. The shoemaker was struck with sur- 
prise, his tears began to flow like rain; he laid aside his 
work and by prayer and supphication sought for mercy. Tho 
neighborhood were awakened and, within a few months, more 
than fifty persons were brought to the knowledge of Jesus, 
and rejoiced in his power and grace.” 

Archbishop Usher was hopefully converted at ten years of 
age, and it has been said that few men have lived a life so 
busy and so devoted to God. 

Dr. Scott, the commentator, gives an account of the con- 
version of his little daughter, four years of age, and her 
happy death six months afterwards. 

Dr. Jonathan Edwards, the greatest American metaphysi- 
cian, published an account of the conversion of Phebe Bart- 
lett, a little girl four years of age, and who afterwards lived 
a consistent Christian life for more than sixty years, the 
account being first published when she was six years of age. 

The converted children do not all die in childhood, al- 
though many of them, even but five or six years of age, 
have suffered painful sickness and have died the peaceful 
death of Christians, giving the most abundant evidence of 
their acceptance of the Saviour. It is the converted wha 
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have the most keen observation to discern the true Christian 
character, and these, unfortunately, are generally the fewer 
number, therefore many of ‘‘these little ones which believe 
in Me,”’ pass unobserved. But almost every Christian com- 
munity has some examples of pious children, both among 
the living and the dead, and they have been found in all ages 
of the Church. 

A book called “Little Ones in the Fold,” and other books, 
by Rev. Edward Payson Hammond, of Connecticut and 
now in Europe, contains many accounts of the conver- 
sion of children. There is no doubt but that Mr. Hammond 
has been the means of the conversion of thousands of chil- 
dren, as well as adults. It is not our intention to give any 
account of the great work God has done through him as an 
evangelist, but to describe him as the children’s preacher 
only, and the method he uses for their conversion, as a living 
illustration of what can be done for children, to give point 
and vividness to the principles stated. 


Children's Meetings. 


In commencing his labors in any place, (which are almost 
always attended with the outpouring of God's Holy Spirit, 
and the conversion of many persons, both young and old) 
Mr. Hammond starts out with the belief that children may 
be converted. He believes when he holds a children’s meet- 
ing, even in a strange place and for the first time, that chil- 
dren will certainly be then converted. He has faith in God 
and in the power of God’s truth. He is a praying man and 
believes that those things which he asks shall come to pass, 
for we are commanded, “What things soever ye desire when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.”” Hence he goes to work with a confident assurance 
that admits of no doubt that the children who hear him can, 
and shall, and must, be converted “just now,” and he holds 
this faith with such unflinching firmness, that God blesses his 
labors with wonderful results. No doubt nature has adapted 
him to this work, by giving him a cheerful happy manner, a 
faculty of making religion appear pleasant, a kind intonation - 
of voice, with those indescribable, but unmistakable, evi- 
dences of affection, which enable him to get right down into 
the hearts of children. He has also fine natural gifts as a 
speaker, he is well educated, he has remarkable tact, and 
has had many years experience as an evangelist. But with 
this natural and acquired adaptation to the work, the appar- 
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ent means are inadequate to the results; the great source of 
his power and success being that the Lord is with him. 
Why the Holy Spirit does not in like manner bless many 
others is, because they have not the same earnest faith ; 
they do not derive their power from the same unfailing 
source. 

One of the first things that strikes a visitor to one of Mr. 
Hammond's children’s meetings, is the singing, led by him- 
self, which he makes a powerful means of conveying truth. 
His discourses are also interwoven with an occasional short, 
strong, earnest prayer, and sometimes a few sentences of 
prayer are repeated aloud after him by the children. 

The substance of his discourses to the children may, like 
the gospel itself, be comprised in the words, *A Saviour Je- 
sus.” Acts 13:23. He preaches the whole gospel without 
alluding to any doctrine, peculiar to any evangelical sect. 
He scarcely ever refers, in talking to children, to the terrors 
of the law, preferring to hold up Jesus, the crucified Saviour, 
and in the most natural way adapting himself to their ca- 
pacity ; at once finding his way to their hearts and conscien- 
ces; by many simple yet pointed illustrations, as well as by 
strong and earnest appeals, he shows them with what great 
love He hath loved us, and what wicked sinners we are to 
have broken the law of love in not loving him. His stock 
of illustrations is admirable and inexhaustible, his discourses 
being pictures which we see as well as hear, and remember 
as we would the sight of a grand painting or landscape, or 
other unusual exhibition. 

The power of illustration is wonderful, and, with the par- 
ables before them, it is surprising that public speakers, and 
especially ministers, pay so little attention to this branch of 
rhetoric. It is said that Whitfield, Nettleton, and many 
others who have been most successful in leading souls to 
Christ, abounded in illustrations. A person now living told 
the writer that he once heard Rowland Hill preach in Eng- 
Jand, many years ago, and he yet recollects two little narra- 
tives with which he illustrated his subject and which had 
impressed the truth or doctrine of the sermon on his mind 
more than any purely didactic discourse could have done. 
This was God's own plan for inculcating religious truth. 
The Bible is mainly a book of facts, and its doctrines are 
taught by those facts. It has been said that Christ came 
into the world, aside from the atonement, not so much to 
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teach as to live and show us the gospel, and to be himself 
the subject of it. 

Mr. Hammond's style with children may be called the 
mental pictorial, and a point, of which children, by any 
amount of logic, would not be convinced, is rendered irre- 
sistible, and, perhaps, remembered forever after, in conse- 
quence of some little story about a bridge, a tree, a bunch 
of moss, an incident of travel, a shepherd and lamb, a de- 
scription of a picture, a ship, a bird, the telegraph, a high 
mountain or a deep coal mine, a wicked man or a Christian, 
a snow storm, but especially some Scripture incident in 
which he shows them a meaning they never saw before, or 
perhaps a single comparison or metaphor, conveying a world 
of truth and meaning, like a skilful stroke of an artist’s 
pencil. 

These discourses are not, however, mere stories to amuse 
the children. 
bound together, the golden thread of Jesus runs through 
They illustrate the wickedness anid deceitfulness 
of the human heart, our ingratitude to that Saviour who has 
died for us, our lost and ruined condition, the mediation of 
Jesus, his sufferings for us, the necessity and nature of re- 
generation, the freedom and sufficiency of the gospel for the 
worst of sinners, its simplicity in the acceptance and recep- 
tion of Jesus Christ as our Saviour, and the consequent 
change of our hearts to his image, our justification by faith 
in him, and the full surrender of ourselves by an active con- 
secration of our hearts and souls to his service. 

At the close of his address to children, an inquiry meet- 
ing is at once held without leaving the room or change of 
This inquiry meeting is generally attended with un- 
expected results. There is no method that so effectually 
and impressively brings the gospel home to the heart of a 
child, as to talk to, and pray with, individuals, and at exact- 
ly the right time. How often it is found that the heart 
is full of the subject of religion like a glass full of water to 
the brim, and which a slight touch causes to overflow; thus 
how often the soul is ready to lift itself up to Jesus, and 
only needs to be asked to do it! How many fatal errors 
which lie like stumbling blocks in the way of sinners, may 
be removed in a moment, by a word from some experienced 
Christian friend, and which without this direct personal in- 
tercourse would have remained hindrances in the way. 
Those who have witnessed nothing of this kind of work, 


them all. 


seats. 
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Like the thread by which the Word of God is 
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would be amazed to see how readily and in what numbers 
children come to Jesus. That these powerful effects are 
produced by the Holy Spirit, is evident to every candid ob- 
server. The religious experience of a child resembles in 
character, although it will not equal in degree, that of a man 
who has lived a lifetime in sin, and whose thoughts and feel- 
ings have been all of the world. The child will naturally 
have a less painful sense of sin, and less violent struggle in 
turning from sin to holiness, thus realizing the Saviour’s de- 
scription of receiving the kingdom of God as a little child. 
It is easier to pull up a weed from your garden, when the soil 
is moistened by a summer shower than to extract by the 
roots a large tree, the product of centuries, but the process 
is the same, and the eradication equally effectual. 

We have said thus much in regard to the system, adopted 
by one of the most successful laborers in this part of our 
Lord’s vineyard, that others may be encouraged to go and 
do likewise. We describe it as one, not as the only method 
with children. Others, with less power given them, may be 
the means of accomplishing less, but even the one talent 
must not be hid in the earth. The writer knows that the 
results of Mr. Hammond's labors have been the means of 
inducing others to work with something of his faith, with like 
earnest prayer and trust in Jesus, and with marked success. 
We could particularly mention two pious Christian men, alto- 
gether unused to public speaking, who came to a western 
city, while Mr. Hammond was laboring there, wishing to 
procure his services for the children of their village. He 
told them, after they had attended some of his meetings, to 
go home and try to hold up Jesus to the children, with the 
prayer of faith, and trusting not in themselves, but in the help 
of the Holy Spirit, assuring them that it was done, “‘not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
Zech. 4:6. They did so, and like the seventy sent out of 
old, two and two, they “returned again with joy,” and with 
unconcealed astonishment that the Lord had converted many 
children through them as his humble instruments. It is re- 
markable that the only place in the Scriptures where Jesus 
is said to have rejoiced, is when he received the report of the 
seventy. Luke 10:21: “In that hour Jesus rejoiced in 
spirit and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and pra: 
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dent, and hast revealed them unto babes; even so, Father, 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” - 

In no way can the usefulness of the ministry be more in- 
creased, than if, by sometimes preaching to children, they 
could acquire the habit of dealing at all times with objects 
that occupy the minds of their hearers, and in language that 
they can understand. Our ministers are often Jed intoa 
system of preaching to congregations of adult size, but who, 
intellectually and religiously, are not above many who are 
called children, and, of course, it is often to very little pur- 
pose. Others, advanced, intelligent Christians, may be fed, 
but the impenitent are not reached as they should be, and 
common minds receive little or no benefit. If the Church 
is to be aggressive, it must reach the comprehension of the 
people and the children. 

Oar libraries are filled with works on philosophy, in many 
of its branches. But has the Philosophy of the Conversion 
of Sinners ever been thoroughly written, and is it studied 
and practised? If not, let some one who understands it be- 
gin, and furnish us with some first principles. We have 
no lack of speculative and scholastic theology. Let the min- 
istry, and all working Christians everywhere, study more the 
science, and practice more the art of winning souls. 

It is an historical fact that the means of grace are pro- 
gressive. How much we have advanced since Luther’s day, 
and how much within the last century! Sunday Schools are 
not a hundred years old, and the modern missionary cause 
not much over sixty years. What great enterprize of the 
same class is before us? May it not be this of the conver- 
sion of mankind in the days of their youth, when our efforts, 
“considered as moral levers, have so much purchase.” Look 
at a single chapter in the future history of the Church of 
Christ, the conversion of the United States of America! 
How is it to be done? Ry preaching the gospel, as at pres- 
ent, to adult sinners only? Judge by the past how success- 
ful that is likely to prove. It almost seems that this gener- 
ation must die in the wilderness, and another must be born, a 
manna-fed race, brought up in sight of the tabernacle, who 
shall pass over Jordan and take posssession of the promised 
Jand. 

We have treated this subject principally with reference to 
the conversion of children in public assemblies. But let no 
Christian say this is not for me. It is a work in some form 
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to which Christian laymen are specially called. There is 
great force and universal application to every one who loves 
the Saviour, in those words of St. Paul: “Stir up the gift of . 
God that is in thee.” 2 Tim. 1: 6. 


“If you cannot in the harvest, garner up the richest sheaves, 

Many a grain, both ripe and golden, which the careless reaper leaves, 
You can glean among the briers, growing rank against the wall, 
And it may be that the shadows hide the heaviest wheat of all. 


Do not then stand idly, waiting for some nobler work to do 
For your Heavenly Father's glory, ever earnest, ever true, 
Go and toil in any vineyard, work in patience and in prayer. 
If you want a field of labor, you can find it any where,” 
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Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part Il. From 
Samuel to the Captivity. By A. P. Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westmins- 
ter. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Dr. Stanley's great work on 
the Jewish Church, eminently deserves the high praise which it has 
everywhere received. The second volume, brought out in Scribner's 
best style, is quite equal, in the absorbing interest of the narrative, to 
its predecessor. It covers the greatest and most eventful periods in the 
history of the Hebrew Church—the times of Samuel, David and Saul, 
the kingdoms of Israel and of Judah, It is not a critical work. It 
differs in its character, from Ewald and Milman, On some of the most 
difficult points the views of the author are not given. It is not, however, 
a mere record of historic events, a dry detail of statistics, but a most ani- 
mated and picturesque narrative, so arranged and connected as to fasten 
the attention of the general reader, without weariness, through the entire 
work. 

Sermons preached on different occasions, during the last twenty 
years. By Rev. Edward _“ “= Goulburn, D.D. Reprinted from 
the second London Edition. Two volumes in one. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. The previous writings of the author have made bim known 
on this side of the Atlantic, and although he occupies a high position in 
the Church of England, he is too evangelical and earnest a Christian to 
permit his ecclesiastical peculiarities to obscure the great truths of the 
gospel. These sermons were delivered on special occasions, and dis- 
cuss important truths. They are marked by sound learning, good taste, 
and genuine piety. 
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Commentary on the G' : Intended for Popular Use. By D. D, 
Whedon, D. D. Luke—John. New York: Carlton & Porter. The 
design of this volume, the second in the series of Dr. Whedon’s Com- 
mentaries, is to supply a place for his own branch of the Church which 
is filled by Barnes, Owen, Morris & Smith among other denominations. 
The work seems to be the result of careful study and scholarly research 
with no parade of learning, clear in thought, simple in style, concise in 
its expositions, practical and adapted to popular usefulness. 

Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical, of sixty-four years in 
the ministry. By Rev. Henry Boehm. Edited by Joseph B. Wakeley. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. The author of this yolume was the 
travelling companion of Bishop Asbury, and executor of his last will 
and testament, and his experiences in the Methodist ministry are here 
presented. The material of the work has been drawn from a manu- 
script journal of ten thousand pages, and furnishes an interesting por- 
traiture of primitive Methodism. 

The Singing Pilgrim, or Pilgrim’s Progress Illustrated in Song. 
For the Sabbath School, Church and Family. By Philip Phillips. With 
condensed notes by Rev. J. M. Wiley, D. D. New York and Cincin- 
nati: Philip Philips & Co. This interesting work consists of three 
parts. The first is a successful effort, not to paraphrase the Pilgrim's 
Progress, but to furnish Hymns illustrative of Bunyan’s allegories. 
Each page contains a lyric, a suitable text of Scripture and a conden- 
sed note from Bunyan, illustrating Christian experience from his first 
awakening to his arrival in the celestial city. The second part of the 
book consist of a new collection of Sunday-School Hymns and music, 
appropriate to all religious occasions. The third part embraces a selec- 
tion of our best and most approved Hymns for Christian worship. We 
have been deeply interested in the design and execution of the work, 
and think that it cannot fail to elevate the standard of music and pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of our Sabbath Schools. 

Shakspeare’s Delineations of Insanity, Imbecility and Suicide. By A. 
O. Kellogg, M. D., Assistant Physician of the State Lunatic Asylam, Uti- 
ca, N,Y. New York: Hurd & Houghton. These essays were originally 
published in the “American Journal of Insanity.” The writer’s official 
position, and his careful study of the great dramatist, has enabled him 
to present to the public a very interesting and suggestive work. IJtisa 
valuable criticism and deserves an honorable place among the Shak- 
spearean monographs. 

A Brief Biographical Dictionary. Compiled and arranged by Rev. 
Charles Hole, Trinity College, Cambridge. With Additions and Cor- 
rections, by W, A. Wheeler. New York: Hurd & Houghton. This 
compact and comprehensive volume, of more than four hundred pages, 
belongs to the class of books which we constantly need for reference. 
The matter connected with each name is generally condensed into a 
single line, telling who the individual is, with the date of his birth and 
death. Mr. Wheeler, the American editor, who is one of the editors of 
Webster’s Dictionaries and author of a “Dictionary of the noted names 
of Fiction,” has introduced sundry improvements and given to the list sev- 
eral hundred additional names. 

History of Julius Cesar. Vol. II. The Wars in Gaul. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. The great favor with which the first volume of 
this remarkable work, written by the Emperor of the French, was re- 
ceived, makes it unnecessary to do more than merely to announce the 
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appearance of the second volume. Whatever we may think of the au- 
thor as a ruler, or of his ambitious schemes, he is certainly a man of 
marked ability, possessing a strong intellect, and well versed in dialec- 
tics. The work is thorough and brilliant, and exhibits much research 
and wsthetic culture. 

Lectures on the Study of History, delivered in Oxford, 1859—61. By 
Goldwin Smith, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. New York: Harper & Brothers. Professor Smith 
is one of the finest scholars, and writes with great clearness of thought. 
He skillfully grasps the subject which he discusses, and expresses his 
sentiments in beautiful language. The volume before us contains seven 
Lectures: An Inangural; Two Lectures on the Study of History; On 
some supposed Consequences of the Doctrine of Historical Progress ; 
The Moral Freedom of Man; On the Foundations of the American Col- 
onies, and the University of (Oxford. 

The Pilgrim's Progress from this world to that which is to come. 
Delivered under the similitude of a Dream, wherein is discovered the 
manner of his setting out, his Dangerous Journey and Safe Arrival at 
the Desired Country. By John Bunyan. The Sunday Book of Poetry. 
Selected and Arranged by C. F. Alexander, Author of Hymns for Little 
Children. The Book of Praise. From the Best English Hymn Wri- 
ters. Selected and Arranged by Roundell Palmer. These are three 
beautifully printed books from the press of Sever and Francis, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., worthy of the interesting and instructive reading which 
they contain. 

Pictorial History of the Civil War in the United States of America. 
By Senson J. Lossing. Vol. I. Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 
This is a large and very attractive volume, not unworthy of the author, 
or the subject. It tells the story of the Great Rebellion with accuracy 
and fidelity, beginning with the origin of the conspiracy, and closing 
with the disastrous battle at Bull Run. It is a careful compilation of 
documents, a storeheuse of facts and incidents, relating to the times of 
which ittreats, gathered with unwearied industry, and arranged with much 
judgment, with all the skill of an accomplished workman. The author's 
tastes, studies, previous engagements and habits of patient investigation 
eminently qualify him for the task underttken, and he has enjoyed rare 
facilities for the prosecution of the work. He visited the scenes and 
localities which he describes, and had the opportunity of personal inter- 
views with many of the prominent leaders in the Great Drama. The 
work is copiously illustrated with sketches of persons and | eae with 
extracts from cotemporary literature, with pictures and descriptions. 
It unites artistic with literary excellence, and is written in a clear, ani- 
mated style, with great candor and sincerity, and in an earnest and pa- 
triotic spirit. Among the many chronicles of this t struggle for 
our national life, Mr. Lossing’s work will take a high rank. It is ad- 
mirably adapted to interest and instruct the people. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By J. G. Holland. Springfield, 
Mass.: Gurdon Bill. This is a very successful effort to embalm the 
memory of one who will always occupy a prominent place in American 
History. Throughout the work the author’s predilections and convic- 
tions are in full and deep sympathy with the subject and the political 

rinciples to which his life was devoted. It is not a History of the Re- 

Ilion, or a political or military history of Lincoln’s administration ; 
neither is it a collection, to any great extent, of speeches or state pa- 
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pers, but just what it professes to be, a narrative of the life and services, 
rivate and public, of the martyred President. It is a very readable 

»0k, and sses all the freshness and attractiveness which distin- 
guish Dr. Holland’s productions. The volume is embellished with a 
life-portrait of Mr. Lincoln, also a finely engraved view of his early 
home in Illinois, and his residence in Springfield. 

Life and Times of Andrew Johnson, Seventeenth President of the 
United States. Written from a National Stand Poiut. By a National 
Man. New York: D. Appleton & Co. The author sketches the early 
life of President Johnson, and follows him throughout his political ca- 
reer. He is his ardent admirer and cordially endorses his policy. The 
book is written in an easy, pleasant style, and is, sometimes, quite elo- 

uent. 

. The lron Furnace: Or, Slavery and Secession. By Rev. John H. 
Aughey, a Refugee from Mississippi. Philadelphia: James S. Claxton. 
This work is dedicated to Drs. Beatty and Breed, and George H. Stuart, 
Esq., personal friends of the author, and contains a most thrilling nar- 
rative of the sufferings and persecutions of a minister of the gospel, 
who remained faithful in his devotion to the cause of the Union. It 
furnishes additional evidence to the cruelty of the slave power. 

Medical Recollections of the Army of the Potomac. By Jonathan 
Letterman, M. D., Late Surgeon in the United States Army, and Medi- 
cal Director of the Army of the Potomac. New York: D. Appleton & 

o. This is a valuable contribution to a department of our war litera- 
ture, which has received comparatively little attention. It contains in- 
teresting tabular statements and important suggestions on sanitary 
subjects, eminently practical in their character, and most useful in their 
application. 

A Political Manual for 1866, including a classified summary of the 
important legislative and politico-military facts of the period from Pres- 
ident Johnson’s ascension, April 15, 1865, to July 4, 1866; and contain- 
ing a full reeord of the action of each branch af the Government on 
Reconstruction. By Edward McPherson, Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. Washington, D. C.: Philp & Solo- 
mons. 

The Apostolic Method of realizing the True Ideal of the Church. A 
Sermon delivered at the opening of the General Synod of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in the United States, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
May 17th, 1866. By Rev. Samuel Sprecher, D. D., President of Witten- 
burg College, Springfield, Ohio. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz. 

Eulogy on the Life and Character of Rev. Benjamin Kurtz, D. D., 
LL. D. Delivered before the Professors and Students of the Missionary 
Institute, and a large concourse of citizens and visitors, at Selinsgrove, 
Pa., May 28th, 1866. By Rev. E. W. Hutter, D. D., of Philadelpbia. Phil- 
adelphia: H. G."Leisenring. 

Getiysburg: A Poem, By J. R. Baker. Philadelphia. 


We regret that the Addresses connected with the Inauguration of 
Drs. Hay and Valentine, also “Our General Synod” and “Church Dis- 
cipline,” have been crowded ont of the present number. Dr. Schmuck- 
ers Translation of “Luthardt's Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamen- 
tal Truths of Christianity,” one half of which was completed, we are 
sorry to learn, has been suspended, information having been received by * 
the Doctor some months ago of the translation of the work by another 
haud, and its publication by the Clarks, of Edinburg. 
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The July number of our Quarterly Review has just come to hand. 
It is an exceedingly interesting number. Most of the articles are not 
controversial, and will be read with pleasure by all. 

The Jteview deserves the support of every intelligent member of the 
Church. The publication is not the organ of any particular school in 
our Church, but the enli Editor, liberally allows our theolo- 
gians of every Richtung, to their opinions. * * If other people 
esteem our Review so highlyyeurely we should not be backward in sup- 
porting it, and thus not only advance our character and influence as a 
Charch, and inform our own minds and hearts, but also encourage the 
able and industrious Editor, who devotes his time to it without remu- 
neration, and has a right to demand our pecuniary aid— Lutheran Ob- 
server, 

This is the best number that has appeared for some time, containing 
much that isof sterling worth. The first article enters pretty fully upon 
the important subject of Baptism, and handles it with Dr. Krauth’s 
usual skill. The second article gives us a good translation of one of 
Luther’s fancies, in which he shows how he could play the fanatic too, 
and be skilful in perverting the Scriptures, giving a fanatical interpreta- 
tion of our Lord’s sacramental words, which is more reasonable than 
many others. We vaiue the nomber highly—Lutheran Standard. 

The first article is on Baptism, It exhibits the views of our Church 
as to the external and internal character of Baptism, with special refer- 
ence to the controversies within the pale of nominal Lutheranism in 
this country. Dr. C. W. Schaeffer's translation of a very characteristic 
poser from Luther, has caught the very spirit and life of the original. 

v. C. A. Stork’s presentation of the Atonement, is popular and prac- 
tical, in his usual exeellent style. Mr. Severinghaus translates a useful 
and able article on the ministry, from the German of Prof, Plitt. Pro- 
fessor Stoever continues his very useful and interesting Reminiscences 
of Deceased Lutheran Ministers, Professor Harbaugh presents a for- 
cible plea for Early Confirmation. We are glad to find in the Lost 
Books of the Old Testament the evidence that our school-mate and 
esteemed friend of early days, James Macfarlane, is an earnest and 
successful Bible student. In the Everlasting Covenant of Promise ta 
David, Rev. Henry D. Ward presents some interesting views in regard 
to unfilled prophecy. The article on the reading of Matt. 6: 13, takes 
the ground that the Doxology is not genuine. The theological reader 
will regard this number with special interest.—Lutheran & Missionary. 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review for July, besides notices of new 
books, contains nine articles. The first which gives the views of Luther 
and his cotemporaries and successors on the subject of Baptism, is by 
far the most extended, elaborate and instructive. Students of the His- 
tory of Theology will find it exceedingly valuable—New York Evan- 
gelist. 

The July number of this Quarterly is at hand. The interest of the 
work is well sustained. That it is kept in existence in the midst of the 
pressure of the times, speaks well for the energy of the Church by 
which it is supported.—German Reformed Messenger. 
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